THE WESTERN. 


New SrEnrIks. December, 1881. [Votr. VII. 


A WOMAN’S VANITY. 


** How is it under our control 
To love or not to love.” 

The equinoctial storm that had raged for two days made the 
streets of New York almost impassible as I drove through 
the pelting rain and splashing mud to my mother’s luxurious 
home on Madison Avenue, from whence I had been absent 
for a week or two ina distant part of the country. As I 
dismissed my cab, eight o’clock struck from the belfry of a 
neighboring church, and soon [ had forgotten all a traveller’s 
discomforts in the bright interior that wore its rosiest tint 
of welcome for the returning inmate. 

[ found a family party gathered in the spacious library 
around the sparkling wood fire. My mother, Madame De- 
lancey, « noble old lady who bore her seventy-five years 
with the same distinction and grace that had early stamped 
her as a queen and leader of society, was vivaciously enter- 
taining two gentlemen, —the older man, David Chayter, a 
fashionable old society beau with nothing particular to dis- 
tinguish him, and the younger, Francis Leigh, the accepted 
lover of her granddaughter, Muriel Woolf, who sat on a 
low seat at her grandmother’s feet arranging a bouquet of 
brilliant autumn flowers which her fiancé had just brought 
her. 

Muriel was the idol of our household. The orphan child 
of my one sister, whose early death had consigned her babe 
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to its grandmother’s protection, she had grown up the sun- 
light and youth of our home, and I, a grave bachelor on the 
shady side of fifty, early became her willing slave, recogniz- 
ing that nothing was half so dear in life as her happiness 
and welfare; so that when she became engaged to her old 
playmate, Francis Leigh, who had grown up almost like her 
brother, the match, albeit that Francis was not a wealthy 
man, was an exceptionally pleasing one to all concerned. 

For Muriel was wrapped up in her lover, and her face, 
never a beautiful one, was now transfigured with a serenity 
of perfect content, a peaceful happiness that perfected the 
charm of her purity and sweetness. 

Francis seemed devoted to his youthful fiancé, and deeply 
appreciative of her worth. A young man, grave beyond his 
years, the scion of an honorable name, of a loyal and gen- 
erous nature, a life beyond reproach, and an ambition tem- 
pered with circumspection, he was of all men the husband 
we would have chosen for Muriel; and to-night as he stood 
opposite her, rapidly sketching the graceful contour of her 
slender figure and face as she bent down over her flowers, 


he seemed to touch his subject more with a lover’s hand 


than with artistic merit, for the resemblance was too much 
flattered to be easily recognized. It seemed to savor of an 
idealism that he would fain have lent the original, and as I 
leaned over his shoulder watching the progress of his work, 
he hastily effaced it with a sigh of discontent. 

At this moment a clap of thunder and a harsh gust of 
wind that swept the driving rain more furiously than ever 
against the windows, caused an exclamation from Mr. Chay- 
ter, who had been leaning listlessly and silent against the 
chimney-piece for the last half hour. 

‘¢ Great Scott !’’ he said lazily, ‘* what horrible weather !’ 

‘*’ Tis,’? responded my mother, ‘‘ and I am all the more 
disappointed over it because this evening I was promised a 
visit from the Countess Valeria de Egremont.”’ 

‘¢The Countess de Egremont,’’ repeated Mr. Chayter, 
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with an unusual show of interest, ‘‘ the lady of whom all 
New York is talking, the heroine whose husband was killed 
in Mexico for following the fortunes of poor Maximilian, 
and who herself escaped from those brutes as by miracle ?”’ 

‘* The same person, my friend.”’ 

‘¢ Well, I must say I am curious to meet her. I hear she 
is an Austrian by birth: does she speak English ?’’ 

‘*Oh! perfectly ; in fact, I believe her mother was an 
English woman.”’ 

‘* Well, that’s a comfort, for ’ve never been able to bother 
over foreign languages, and it would be a bore not to under- 
stand her, when everybody is wild over her romantic history. 
Pshaw! the rain is a nuisance to have prevented a visit like 
that, isn’t it, Francis ?’’ 

‘*T can’t agree with you,’’ answered the latter, smiling 
at Muriel. ‘*I am perfectly content as we are; besides, if 
there is anything I hold in abhorrence it is a heroine. My 
sympathies are more with womanly, timid women, than 
with that class of viragos that mix in politics, ride fast 
horses, and shoot off revolvers.’’ 

‘Well, well,’’ answered Chayter, glancing at Muriel, 
‘* there is reason for your preference ; but for my part, I like 
the spunk of that kind of woman, especially when they have 
beauty —as so many of them have —to back it. Now, 


there was Belle , during the rebellion ; by Jove! if ever I 


came near losing my heart it was for that woman. She was 
«stunner, and no mistake. The old capitol prison had no 
terrors for her; there wasn’t a man, North or South, that 
could intimidate or cow her, and ’’— 

Just then a carriage drove up and stopped before the 
door. There was a moment of silence. 

‘¢ There is Madame de Egremont, after all,’’ said Muriel, 
smiling at her lover as if to console him for the visit. 

The door was thrown open and the Countess de Egremont 
was announced. She advanced with rapid pace across the 
room, saluting my mother on both cheeks in a charming 
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foreign mode, and bowing with easy dignity to all assembled. 
I could never tell the sense of surprise and breathless admi- 
ration which a first impression of the marvellous beauty of 
this woman produced on every one. Beyond the ordinary 
height, her every movement was characterized by a subtle 
and indefinable grace, borne out by the alluring charm of 
her almost creole type of brunette loveliness. To add to 
the coquetry of her appearance, she was draped from head 
to foot in deep mourning garments, with a Spanish mantilla 
thrown over her head, which, concealing her ebon hair, 
gave an intenser lustre to her velyet black eyes. 

I was so absorbed in the contemplation of her beauty that 
several moments elapsed before I noted the musical 
cadence of her voice, which gave a unique charm to her 
slightly foreign English, although she spoke the language 
with a correct elegance that contrasted favorably with our 
more careless enunciation. I noted that Francis was as 
surprised as myself at this brilliant apparition ; but he soon 
returned to his sketching, while Mr. Chayter, completely 
shaken out of his usual supineness, made several abortive 
efforts to attract attention his way. With elegant self-pos- 
session, Madame de Egremont studied the two men while 
she directed all her conversation to my mother. There was 
no possible comparison between the younger and the older 
man, Francis being uncommonly handsome, with a grave 
dignity of manner most attractive to all women, while 
Mr. Chayter was bald, near-sighted, and most common- 
place, assuming an eagerness of mien that but too appar- 
ently betrayed his admiration, while he never lifted his 
eyes from the lovely subject that attracted and held them 
spellbound. I fancied I detected a slight disdain in the 
manner in which the lady ignored him, bending her gaze 


on the handsome, impassive face that did not look her way. 

Presently the conversation turned on the subject of her 
misfortunes, and Madame de Egremont was obliged to speak 
of them. She may not have been over-reluctant to talk of 
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events that shed so brilliant and heroic a lustre on herself 
as their central figure and interpreter; at all events she 
answered with charming simplicity a direct question put to 
her by Mr. Chayter. ‘It is quite true,’’ she said, ‘* that I 
was condemned to be shot, like our poor and sainted King 
Maximilian ; it was a less ignominious death than hanging 


or the scaffold, but to be frank with you, that is a poor 
enough comfort at such a moment.’’ 

‘¢ Condemned to be. shot!’’ repeated my mother ; ‘* my 
dear child, the monsters must have had pity on you; they 
would never have dared to kill you.”’ 

‘¢They dared to do it,’’ she said, ‘*but a miracle saved 
me.”’ 

She drooped her head as if overpowered by the dreadful 
memory. After a moment she resumed, looking at Francis 
who kept on busily sketching: ** My husband had succumbed 
with our king. There was no safety for me but in flight, and 
an attempt, however desperate, to reach the frontier of your 
free United States.”’ 

‘*] left my home by night, accompanied by a servant on 
whose fidelity I could depend. I carried with me nothing 
but my jewels, sewed up in the high Mexican saddle on 
which I rode. All around us was a country fearfully ex 
cited by recent and agitating events, to pass through 
which was no easy task. On all sides the devastating 
scourge of war was but too apparent, in trampled fields, 
smouldering villages, stricken and famished peasantry that 
seemed to hide from the face of their fellow-men like wolves 
in their lairs, with broken and impassable roads, and con- 
stant dangers from roving bands of dissolute soldiers. 

‘*At first all went better than I could have anticipated, and 
we kept clear of our enemies by taking lonely and unfre- 
quented paths by day, and sleeping in abandoned huts by 
night. On.the fourth night we reached a wretched venta, 
where we were compelled to stop, as our horses could go no 
farther. It was a glorious night, — such an one as can only 
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be seen in the tropics, — and after a frugal supper that Inde- 


lecio, my servant, prepared for me, I declared my intention 


of sleeping in the open air rather than mix with the un- 
savory mass of soldiers, beggars, friars, and muleteers 
with which the venfa was crowded. So some fresh straw 
was procured, anda hammock swung high among the trees, 
wherein I stretched my weary limbs, Indelecio making his 
bed on the straw, at no great distance. I could not sleep, 
and from my elevated position the view was extensive all 
over the country. The devastated fields looked less desolate 
in the silver shroud of moonlight, and all nature seemed 
soothed to a profound repose. Nothing stirred, no sound 
was to be heard save the soft chirrup of a distant cricket or 
the occasional cry of a night-bird. 

‘* Becoming drowsy in the peaceful atmosphere, I slept. 
Soon in my dreams I became conscious of a peculiar cry or 
whistle that was repeated from distance to distance and 
seemed gradually to approach, while suddenly I was awak- 
ened by a sharp response close by. Indelecio came running 
breathlessly to me ; 

‘* Sefiora,’’ he cried, ‘* the patriots'are upon us; you will 
be taken. What shall we do?’’ 

‘*Saddle the horses ; we will ride for our lives,’’ I answered. 
In five minutes we were fleeing the enemy with utmost 
speed. All night we floundered over treacherous roads with 
desperate energy, and at daybreak we found ourselves at 
the entrance of a valley over which threatening caiions of 
almost perpendicular peaks towered in solemn grandeur. 
Through the valley a water-course took its tortuous way 
over a rocky bed, shadowed by towering palmettos. Never 
can I forget the gloom, the savage obscurity, the sombre 
aspect of that dreadful valley. Each tree, each bare rock, 
the wheeling vultures that soared aloft among the bold 
and serrated peaks, the tiny wooden cross that marked 
the grave of some unfortunate traveller, all, all, are indel- 
ibly stamped on my memory, never tobe effaced. 
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‘“‘As we entered the valley a voice behind us cried, 
‘Halt.’ 

‘¢ We put our horses to the gallop; a volley of musketry 
overhauled us. My poor, faithful Indelecio fell, and I 
stopped, overwhelmed, overpowered.”’ 





‘*And then, madame,’ cxied David Chayter, enthusiasti- 
cally, ** you fired on the ruffians.”’ 

‘‘Ah! no,’’ replied Valeria, with simple candor, ‘* I was 
dying with fear, and I began to tremble, and cry as if my 
heart would break. I was soon surrounded by soldiers, 
and the officer commanding them began to interrogate me. 

‘+ | had slipped from my horse and seated myself by the 
side of the road, for my limbs refused to support me, and I 
buried my face in my hands so as not to see the corpse of 
my faithful Indelecio that lay in a pool of blood close by. 
To all their questions, I answered that I was an American 
citizen, and that I was returning to my home in Louisiana, 
My God! how terrified I was, alone, at the mercy of those 
ruffians; my soul sank within me; I died a thousand 
deaths.’’ 

She paused, and passed her hand over her forehead with 
a despairing gesture. Francis had dropped his pencil. In 
his eyes that sought her face there was a poignant doubt, 
an interrogation. 

‘* Those men were real Spaniards,’’ she said, as though 
answering his thought ; ‘* fanatical, narrow, cruel, capable of 
assassinating «a woman, though they still guarded her honor. 
Two soldiers stood sentinel over me, a long line of others 
stationed themselves further off in silence, and a group of 
officers, among whom was a priest, talked to each other at 
a short distance, gesticulating violently. I could not but 
understand that my life was in peril, and yet the presence 
of these men was somewhat reassuring to me, as I dreaded, 
beyond everything, to be abandoned, and leit alone beside 
the body of my poor fuithful servant, whose death I had 
caused. This state of things lasted for about an hour, dur- 
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ing which time I prayed to God with all my soul for myself 
and poor Indelecio. At last the sentinels conducted me to 
the group of officers, who had ranged themselves in a 
semi-circle, the soldiers forming a square about them. 

‘** Countess Valeria de Egremont,’ said an officer who 
wore the insignia of a colonel’s rank; ‘ you have been 
tried by court-martial and found guilty of treason against 
the Mexican Government. You are sentenced to be shot. 
Recommend your soul to God; you have but a few 
moments to live.’’ 

‘*‘An agony of fear seized upon me; an inexpressible 
terror froze my soul within me. Tobe shot! to die before I 
was twenty-one years old! I fell on my knees protesting 
my innocence. I entreated them with tears and cries, im- 
ploring them to spare my life. 

‘Tt may have been a cowardice of which a man would 
‘have been incapable, but a woman is not dishonored in 
asking her life at the hands of her executioners. 

‘*Alas! they had no mercy upon me. They drew apart 
from me, leaving the priest to confess me. I tried to speak, 
but my tongue clove to the roof of my mouth. I fell 
almost insensible on the dusty road, my eyes riveted on a 
glittering line of bayonets, the sight of which froze my 
blood in my veins. The priest exhorted me; I hardly 
heard him. I only understood when he said: 

‘¢« My daughter, make your last act of contrition. All is 
over for you. Here are the soldiers.’ 

‘* Then I turned towards him. He was an old man with 
a benevolent face, and his eyes were full of tears. 

‘*T seized hold of his dress. ‘Save me, father!’ I 
screamed. ‘Iam innocent. O! save me! I will not let 
go of you, — they will not dare shoot me while I cling to 
you. Have mercy upon me, father. * * * I am so 
young, so full of life, they must not deprive me of it so 
soon. * * * My blood will ery vengeance on them and 
en these.” * ** 
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‘** The priest tried to unclasp my hands, but I clung with 
the desperation of despair to him, dragging myself along 
on my knees. Then,I heard the guns loading behind me. 
The terrible echo of the ramrod in the barrel smote like an 
iron hammer on my brain. My nerveless hands relaxed 
their grip on the priest’s dress — he left me. 

**A long silence, then a volley of musketry. I remember 
no more. 

**When my senses came back to me I was lying on a 
couch of leaves, with my saddle under my head. Beside 
me the priest read his missal. We were alone. In an 
instant all flashed upon me, and I knew I had not been 
killed. The priest tried to make me swallow a little 
brandy, and in the effc:i to do so I felt that I was not even 
wounded. 

‘** My daughter,’ he said to me, ‘ render thanks to God 
who has saved your life. You have been more frightened 
than hurt. The balls passed over you. You were kneel- 
ing and they aimed high. * * * What do you wish to 
do now?’ 

‘¢*]T wish to get into the States,’ I said; ‘ only tell me 
the direction I must go.’ 

‘**] will be your guide,’ he answered, ‘and finish the 
good deed I have begun.’ 


*¢ In my gratitude I could only kiss his hands. Though 
I pressed my jewels upon him at parting—for he con- 
ducted me to the frontier with safety—he would take 
nothing.’’ 


As Valeria de Egremont ceased speaking, my mother and 
Muriel kissed her tenderly. Both were in tears. David 
Chayter was loud in his denunciations and praise. Only 
Francis was silent. 


II. 


After this we sawa great deal of the Countess de Egre- 
mont. As she was in mourning, and not going into general 
society, she spent evening after evening in our midst. 
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David Chayter was desperately in love with her, and she 
might have married him; but she treated him with the 
utmost coldness, and I could not but recognize that in her 
selection of a second husband she looked for greater wealth 
than was his to offer. On the other hand, she was most 
cordial and charming with Francis Leigh, and as though his 
position of engaged man rendered him invulnerable to her 
fascinations, she deployed them in all their subtle seductive- 
ness before him. 


She had too great penetration and knowledge of the 


world to mistake the warm and almost brotherly affection he 
bore his fiancé for passionate love, and yet it was one of 
her artifices to pretend to believe him infatuated with 
Muriel. 

One evening the conversation turned on love and 
matrimony, each one having something different to say on 
the subject. 

‘*T have no patience,’’ said Valeria, ‘‘ with marriages of 
convenience or of mere affection. I can understand 
sacrificing one’s liberty where love is so profound that 
one must die of it, if unattainable, where beyond its magic 
cirele lies only solitude and despair, where the yoke is one 
of flowers, and the links of its indissoluble chain of pure 
gold. This is marriage as God intended, —a marriage of 
love. I can also understand bartering one’s self for an envi- 
able position or a large fortune — this is a marriage of ambi- 
tion; but without ambition, without love, to throw one’s 
independence to the winds, to tie one’s self down for life, 
and say with cold indifference while so terrible and irrevoc- 
able a promise is given, ‘I neither love, attain the posi- 
tion I covet, nor gain the wealth I fain would enjoy ; I am 
marrying for no special reason, I hardly know why!’ 
That, indeed, is a folly I can’t understand.’’ 

‘* Nor can I,’’ cried Muriel. Poor child, she loved her 
intended so fondly. He was silent, but as he looked at 
Valeria the darkness of a great despair swept across his 
face, leaving it deadly pale. 
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David Chayter pulled out his watch, declaring himself 
much astonished at the lateness of the hour, and left hur- 
riedly to fulfil some society engagement. 

Valeria walked to the window, and drawing aside the 
curtains, looked out. 

‘¢ What a 
lace muantilla over her head. *‘* Madam Delancey, if you 


gorgeous moonlight,’’ she said, drawing her 
will permit your man-servant to accompany me and my 
maid, I will dismiss the cab and walk home.’’ 

‘¢Oh, no!’’ cried Muriel, ‘* not that; here’is Francis, 
dear Madame, who will be delighted to be your escort, as 
uncle is deprived that pleasure by his attack of gout.’’ 

Francis turned an imploring look on Muriel, which she 
interpreted as regret at leaving her; but I understood bet- 
ter, for I noted the contraction of his lips while he bowed to 
Madame de Egremont, and wrapped her long cloak about 
her. 

She smiled one of her irresistible smiles back on us as 
she left the room, Francis, pale and troubled, by her side. 

Muriel went to the window looking out after them. As 
she turned back into the room I fancied I detected a slight 
shade on her face. She came and sat down by me, draw- 
ing my hand caressingly through her own. 

‘¢ Dear Uncle,’’ she said, earnestly, ‘*am I not very 
happy ?”’ 

The next evening she gave her farewell maiden ball. 
With what tender pride had she not looked forward to this 
occasion, when for the last time she should be ‘* queen of 
the rose-bud garden of girls,’’ before leaving them forever 
for the chosen love of her life, and she was radiant as she flew 
from one group to another, from ball-room to drawing- 
room, attending to all a hostess’ various duties with simple 


grace, and sparing her grandmother unnecessary fatigue. 
After the dancing had begun, Valeria de Egremont entered 

the room quietly. She had consented to be present, yielding 

to Muriel’s repeated solicitations, but stipulating that she 
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might come and go quietly, and not be expected to purtici- 
pate actively in the festivities. 

For that evening she had left off her mourning dress, 
and appeared in a rich white silk, without trimming or 
jewels of any kind. At her throat and in her hair she wore 
white camelias. Her beauty was dazzling, and as she 
moved through the rooms at my mother’s side, without 
appearing to note the sensation she created, every eye was 
turned towards her, while every tongue sang her praise. 
As my mother left her to welcome some new arrivals, she 
turned into a small boudoir where I sat playing cards with 
a deaf old lady from whom age had reft all but this latest 
pleasure, and threw herself wearily down in an arm-chair. 

At this moment Francis entered the drawing-room. His 
eyes wandered restlessly about in search of some one — not 
Muriel, who had run to him and stood smiling and blushing 
beside him, though he led her gravely to the ball-room and 
danced his first dance with her. 

His face was pale, and his eyes wore a haggard expres- 
sion I had never seen in them before. Soon I lost sight of 
him in the crowd. My back was turned to the Countess de 


Egremont as I sat at the card-table, but a mirror at my left 
reflected her face and attitude in its minutest detail. She 


sat passive and smiling, hardly noting those who came to 
speak to her, and steadily refusing to leave her seat, either 
to dance, sup, or walk through the rooms. It was one 
o’ clock before Francis approached her. She lifted her head 
and smiled softly on him. He sat down beside her. 

‘*¢ Have you enjoyed your evening? ’’ said Valeria, with 
interest. He shook his head. After a moment, ‘* No, 
Madame,”’ he said in a low voice, ‘* I have too many pain- 
ful thoughts to be easily diverted.”’ 

‘* What? Fears and scruples? ’’ 

‘*My God! yes; I would that I could love her better, 
she who deserves so much love.’’ 

**T don’t see why not; she is charming. Really, your 
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indifference quite confounds me. Ah! my dear friend, for 
two lovers to live together the same life, with but one will, 
one thought, one desire, to love with all their souls’ ardor, 
is to be happy as the angels in heaven.’’ 

As she said this she raised her lovely eyes, dark with fire 
and passion, to his face. He seemed fascinated, hanging on 
her look almost breathlessly, while ‘his eyes devoured her 
hungrily. Recovering himself — 

‘¢Ts it thus that you loved the Count de Egremont, 
madame?’ he asked with a slight sneer. 

She did not answer, but an almost imperceptible smile of 
disdain curved her rosy lips. 

‘¢T have loved neither the Count de Egremont nor any 
one in the world,’’ she said, coldly. 

‘*Then you made a marriage of convenience,’’ cried 
Francis, almost joyfully. 

‘¢ Yes, at sixteen, promises mean much less than later on 
in life. To-day I could not swear with the same indiffer- 
ence to a bond that would affect my whole after-life.”’ 

‘¢Then you do not desire to marry again? ”’ 


‘* No,’’ she answered with a melancholy expression in 


her lovely eyes; ‘*no, 1 do not care to marry again for 
convenience.’ 


‘* But for love,’? he murmured, dwelling tenderly on the 
words. 

She shook her head sadly. 

‘¢ Love,’’ she repeated; ‘*love! who would understand 
it as my heart interprets it? Look about us and say who 
is a capable expositor of its subtle meaning. Can David 
Chayter enter its hidden mysteries with his soulless face 
and insignificant gallantries? Can Muriel, happy child, 
whose heart has never beat the faster for your footsteps, 
whose eyes have never been dimmed with tears at your 
absence, can she understand? And you yourself ’’ 

‘‘Ah,’’ interrupted Francis, bitterly, ‘* you have observed 
me.’’ 
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‘*You do not love Muriel,’’ she continued; ‘* you will 
never love her; she — well, she will never be unhappy over 
it, because she can never understand what there lacks to 
your happiness.”’ 


99? 


‘¢And do you believe that I will understand it?’’ he said, 
sadly. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ she answered with a sigh. 

‘¢Then,’’ cried he, completely losing his head, ‘‘ then 
you should pity me, for I have been so wretched since ’’ — 

She stopped him with a look, and he became suddenly 
silent. Then with an anguish that he could not conceal, 
‘sAh! how I have suffered,’’ he said with a sob. 


‘¢ My poor Francis,’’ murmured Valeria, as a tear fell on 


the camelia at her throat. 
g, his lips brushed her 


He paled with emotion, and stoopin 
gloved hand. 

‘*T am not yet married,”’ he said, shortly. ‘*I am a free 
man yet, and this evening [ have understood for the first 
time in my life how happy I might be.’’ 

She did not answer. They understood each other with- 
out words. Ina few moments she rose, and bowing, left 
him. He seated himself in the chair she had left, and fell 
into a deep reverie. 

At four o’clock, when the ball broke up, he came to me. 
‘* Mr. Delancey,’’ he said, ‘* may I see you to-morrow, pri- 
vately?”’ 

On the morrow and for many succeeding days I was laid 
up with an increase of gout. When I could get out, my 
first visit was to Francis. 

He met me with a perfectly calm, though saddened mien 
which surprised me, knowing, as [ could not but help, after 
the conversation I had overhead, what the tenor of his com- 
munication must be. ‘* Mr. Delancey,’’ he said, ‘‘ on the 
morning after the ball when you were prevented seeing me 
by some illness, I received a telegram from my cousin, old 
Mr. Sardon, of Chicago, which called me to his death-bed. 
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In his will he has left me a legacy of one hundred thousand 
dollars, the bulk of his enormous fortune going to our 
mutual kinsman, David Chayter.’’ 

‘*T congratulate you, Francis, with all my heart,’’ I said, 
‘‘the more that your good fortune is entirely unlooked for.’’ 

‘¢Yes,’’ he answered, ‘*it makes me arich man. I am 
glad of it for Muriel’s sake.”’ 

I understood at once the seruple that was going to pre- 
vent him from breaking his engagement, notwithstanding 
which I felt in honor bound to say: 

‘¢ Francis, you wished to speak to me particularly.’’ 

‘¢Not more particularly than for the announcement | 
have already made. Iam sorry indeed to have troubled 
you to come out of your way, as you have done, to see 
me.”’ 

I had not the courage to insist. I felt so confident that 
Muriel must win his love in the end, and how could I endure 
to shatter my darling’s life by an excess of zeal? 

Muriel was almost saddened by the news of her fiance’s 
good fortune. 

‘¢T think I loved him better when poor,’’ she said; then 
smiling through her tears, ‘‘ I know it is childish, but, O 
Uncle! I am so happy, so happy, that I almost fear some 
great misfortune.”’ 

The marriage was to take place in ten days. As it was 
to be a quiet one, my mother preferred that the ceremony 
should be performed in the little chapel on her North River 
estate, and thither we proceeded at once, Francis having 
again to leave for Chicago where some formality demanded 
his presence until the very day of the wedding. 

The morning of the eventful day dawned sparkling with 
frost and sunlight. In-doors all was bustle and confusion, 
arranging for the coming entertainment, for a score of 
guests had been invited, and all hands were working and 
busy, save the bride-elect, who kept her room quietly. 

At six o’clock Francis arrived. I went to the station to 
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meet and drive him home. His spirits seemed recklessly 
gay, which saddened me, as I reflected on the placid and 
sweet gravity with which Muriel met her happiness, while 
he endeavored to complete his sacrifice with giddy thought- 
lessness. 

After dressing he met me in the library. I had never 
seen him look so remarkably handsome. His evening dress 
set off the unusual palor of his dark cheek, while his eyes 
burned like coals of fire. 

As I was occupied with one of the house servants, he 
turned and took up a book from the table, which he in- 
stantly cast from him with a suppressed exclamation. — It 
was a life of Maximilian in Mexico, which Madame de Egre- 
mont had lent us. At eight o’clock we went into the large 
drawing-room. There, amid a bewildering profusion of 
light and flowers, stood Muriel in her bridal robes. She 
was exquisite with the soft love-light in her pure eyes, as 
she looked into her lover’s face ; and as he reverently raised 
her hand to his lips, a reflection of her serenity seemed to 
calm his troubled spirit. 

The guests began to arrive ; among the first the Countess 
de Egremont was announced. 

‘* How kind of you to come, after all,’? whispered Muriel 
to her, as she returned her embrace. 


For myself, I was thunderstruck, and had no words to 


dissemble my astonishment and chagrin. Valeria de Egre- 


mont seemed unconscious of all around her as she calmly 
took her stand by Muriel. 

Dressed like a bride in all the splendor of white garments, 
with white flowers in her hair, and a rich Spanish veil ot 
white lace, she was beautiful enough to have sent any 
man distracted. Instinctively my eyes sought Francis. 
Rigid and pale as a corpse, he was evidently struggling with 
a terrible emotion —an agony that was rending his heart — 
as he clutched despairingly at the handle of the door against 
which he was leaning, his breath coming almost in sobs. 
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*¢ Courage,’’ murmured Valeria de Egremont to him, fix- 
ing her lovely eyes upon him. ‘* Be brave.”’ 

‘*Ah! dishonored wretch that I am,’’ he gasped, ‘* I love 
ai he eee ee 

Her atrocious coquetry, her wicked vanity was satisfied, 
as with a well-feigned movement of surprise and compas- 
sion she turned from him. 

Two moments later, when we were forming in line to pro- 
ceed to the chapel, Francis gave his arm mechanically to my 
mother, and I looked for Muriel. She stood behind the 
door against which he had been leaning, the door of her 
grandmother’s room where she had gone for her bridal 
bouquet. 

She was pale as a ghost, and looked as though she would 
faint. “She put out both her little hands in a blind way, 
and clutched at my arm, on which she dragged heavily. 

During our short walk to the chapel, which was carpeted 
and enclosed, she shivered violently, and her teeth chattered 
as from cold, but she did not speak. I respected her silence, 
conducting her to her place at the altar, where by Francis’ 
side she stood facing the clergyman. 

The chapel was a beautiful and brilliant sight, with its 
sea of white flowers, its hundreds of wax lights, and the 
superb toilets of the assembled guests. 

The marriage ceremony of the Episcopal Church began 
amid breathless silence. At the solemn formula that chal- 
lenges a declaration of any existing impediment against the 
bond, I noticed with anxiety that Muriel seemed trying to 
recover herself. She passed her hand over her forehead as 
if dazed, and her lips formed words where no sound was 
heard. ; 

Then the clergyman turned to Francis, with the awful 
exhortation, requiring the promise that was to bind him for 
life to this‘one woman. 

His @hswer, ‘* I will,’’ came clear, and cold, and brief, like 
a shaft of ice. 


VoL. 7 — No. 6. 
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Next he addressed Muriel, bidding her to say if ‘* she 
would have this man for her wedded husband,’’ and requir- 
ing the public avowal of her lips to what her heart had 
already sworn. 

In a voice so low that it appeared to come from a dying 
person, and yet with a firm accent that bore its meaning 
throughout the whole assembly ; ‘*I will not,’’ she answered ; 
falling back inanimate in the arms I stretched forth to receive 
her. An ill-repressed exclamation of surprise, an agitation 
impossible to describe swayed the astonished guests. My 
mother, with a heart-rending scream, took Muriel from my 
arms. ‘* My darling,’’ she cried, ‘*‘ speak to me! speak to 
7 * Bee FU CF eee 
have mercy upon us, she is dead! * * * 

‘¢In heaven’s name, be calm, Madam,”’ said Francis, who 
was bending over the inanimate form of his bride and chaf- 
ing her hands; ‘it is but a moment of delirium, a fright ; 
she will come back to her senses directly. 

And as if to verify his words, Muriel slowly opened her 
eyes. Her gaze fell upon Francis leaning over her and 
holding her hands; she tried to speak, but the voice came 
not, and throwing herself back she stiffened in a horrible 
convulsion, inarticulate sounds forcing themselves from her 
dumb lips. 

She was borne from the chapel, and leaving her to her 
grandmother’s care, I sought Francis. He seemed stag- 
gered and dazed as one in a dream. 

‘‘In God’s name,’’ I said, ‘‘ tell me frankly, what did 
you say to that child? ’’ 

‘* Nothing, on my honor ; I swear it to you.”’ 

‘* Then,’’ I cried, ‘‘ she has indeed lost her senses, and 
you become free.”’ 

‘No, Mr. Delancey,’’ he interrupted, taking my hand ; 
‘‘another might look wpon it all as an affront: I can only 
regard it in the light of a terrible misfortune. Nothing is 
changed between us.’’ 


me ! open your eyes 


? 
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For two days Muriel lay in a stupor, the doctors giving 


us very little hope of her recovery. Indeed,as she lay 
stretched on her bed, insensible and immovable, she looked 
already like a corpse. I did not leave her day or night. 
It seemed monstrous that she should die in all her youth 
and loveliness, while we who watched her, broken by age 
and sorrow, were left to mourn such loss. 

On the third night I persuaded my mother to take a 
much needed rest, and during her absence I interrogated 
the doctor closely as to Muriel’s chances for life. 

There might be a slender hope, he admitted, if some 
agitation, some wave of intelligence could be made to 
reach her benumbed and dying spirit, and revive it. 

I went to the bed-side where she lay stark and rigid, with 
her white hands folded on her breast, and her dishevelled 
hair covering the pillow. Her stiffened eyelids but half 
covered the eyeball, expressionless and motionless as stone. 
Her cheeks and lips were waxen. 

‘¢Muriel,’’ I said, placing my lips to her ear, ‘* Muriel, 
here is Francis, Francis ; he wants to speak with you.’’ 

At the loved name a faint flush came and died almost 
instantly on her cheek, but she remained immovable. 

‘* Muriel, my child,’’ I cried, louder, ‘* you hear me? 
Francis is here.’’ 

Her hands twisted together, her eyes opened without 
recognition upon me. She fell into a strong convulsion, 
during which her respiration almost ceased. I sustained 
her in my arms, and as the convulsive movements lessened, 
she sat upright, pushing her tangled hair from her fore- 
head. 

‘‘Ah! dishonored wretch that I am,’’ she screamed, ‘I 
love you! I love you!”’ 

She never spoke again, and towards morning her troubled 
spirit was at rest. 

My afflicted mother did not long survive the loss of the 
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comfort and stay of her old age, and before the year was 
out I shut up the house that held such sad memories for me, 
and became a wanderer over land and sea. 

Two years subsequently I returned to New York. Al- 
most the first news [ heard was of the brilliant marriage of 
the Countess de Egremont to David Chayter, the million- 
aire. 

I went to see Francis Leigh, for I harbored no ill-feelings 
towards him. How old he had grown — how broken. We 
talked together, concealing nothing from each other. 

‘*T ama cowardly and dishonored man,’’ said he to me, 
bitterly, ** for I still love that miserable woman.”’ 

‘* Hers is a heart of bronze, of adamant,’’ he continued, 
tears filling his eyes. ‘* She let me love her, worship, 
adore, idolize her; she gave me every hope; I was her 
slave. Suddenly she coldly announced to me her prospec- 
tive marriage with David Chayter. Can you believe that I 
entreated, I implored her on my knees not to abandon me, 
not to leave my life worthless without her love? ‘It is vou 
yourself who said that a marriage of reason was an odious 
folly,’ I urged, ‘and that one should marry but for love.’ ’’ 

‘¢¢ Or for ambition,’ ’’ she answered. 

‘*[ shall never see her again,’’ he said, after a long 
silence. 

*¢ My reason and my will are alike powerless before the ter- 
rible instinct that makes my heart beat to suffocation at the 
bare thought of her beauty, and my only safety is in flight. 
To-morrow I set out for Mexico. In the revolutionary 
phase through which it is passing I may be fortunate enough 
to be killed. Any way, it is the country where she lived, 


and if I lose my life there she may give me a passing 
thought. You see what an infernal idiot I am.’’ 

His words were prophetic. My poor friend Francis 
Leigh was killed in Mexico. 


Hart AYRAULT. 

















A Philosophic Conference. 


A PHILOSOPHIC CONFERENCE. 


Macaulay tells us that we may with impunity invite the 
ancient wise men to our homes, as Plato is never sullen, 
Cervantes never petulant, Demosthenes never comes unsea- 
sonably, and Dante never stays too long. In consonance 
with this idea I determined,-as it was impossible for me to 
attend the ‘* Concord School of Philosophy ’’ last year, to 
make some amends for my loss, by inviting an English- 
speaking philosopher not on the list at Concord, to read 
me a winter lecture in private. In response to my request, 
Sir Thomas Browne made his appearance. He declared 
himself in full sympathy with the Concord School, espe- 
cially the Platonic branch of it, and said that though absent 
in body he was present in spirit at many of its learned dis- 
cussions. He was especially pleaséd that, in despite of 
steam-cars, telephones, telegraphs, and other. methods of 
shortening ‘ings, no audible success has as yet been 
achieved in the direction of shortening words. In fact, he 
was confident he could have made a speech as modern as 
any in point of language. I frankly replied that — minus 
his very longest and most unusual words, such as ‘* quincun- 
cial,’’ **conglaciate,’’ ‘‘incrassation,’’ ‘+ reminiscentral,’’ 
etc. —I considered his style charmingly picturesque. Fur- 
ther, that I was delighted to think of him as still favoring 
the Platonic philosophy, for I regarded it as not only highly 
ideal, but in its way preéminently calculated to have a direct 
and beneficial effect upon character. 

‘¢ Yes, indeed,”’ he responded, ‘‘ though to see ourselves 
again we need not look for Plato’s year; every man is not 
only himself; there have been many Diogenes, and as 
many Timons, though but few of that name. Men are lived 
over again; the world is now as it was in ages past; there 
was none then, but there hath been some one since that 
parallels him, and is, as it were, his renewed self. Then 
the world — never allow the severe schools, my child, to 
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laugh you out of the philosophy of Hermes, that this visible 
world is but a picture of the invisible, wherein, as in a por- 


trait, things are not truly, but in equivocal shapes, and 


they counterfeit some more real substances in that invisible 
fabric.’’ ‘* Trust me,’’ I replied, ‘‘ never to give over the 
world wholly to the scalpel of the Scientists, for, as the 
poet expresses your own idea — 

Not a flower can grow upon the earth 

Without a flower upon the spiritual side; 

All that we see a pattern in the mount, 

Related loyally and built up to eterne significance. 


‘* But oh! the doubts, the mysteries, the moral perplexi- 
ties of life !’’ 

‘*T know what you would say. You must learn, as I 
have since I came to understand that we know nothing, 
‘that it is best to be content to understand a mystery with- 
out a rigid definition, in an easv Platonic description.’ 

‘* But shall I read some texts for our discourse?’’ un- 
rolling a MS. yellow with age. 

Much as I had heard in praise of my distinguished vis- 
itor, I was scarcely prepared for what followed. The 
rarest philosophical abstractions, tinged with an enthusiasm 
which revealed the true Greek meaning of the words ‘*God 
in us,’’ the most humorous conceits, the most original of 
contemplations, and withal a hearty self-abandon, which 
made egotism one of the most charming factors in his dis- 
course ; nay, even his contradictions were more convincing 
than many another man’s most logical conclusions. How 
I admired the chief characteristics of this regal thinker. It 
was so apparent that the few mistakes of his head were 
fully made up for by the royal goodness of his heart. 
Every one who looks at truth from more than one stand- 
point is sure to be full of contradictions, but a paradox is 
not always perverse. 

His toleration was admirable. He said ‘‘ he would not 
divide himself from a man on account of difference of 
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opinion,’’ and declined to dispute, for fear ‘* Truth might 
suffer from the weakness of his patronage.’’ His charity 
extended beyond life, as he prayed for the dead, and hoped 
there might be an end to the torments of the wicked. 

He believed man a microcosm, carrying within him the 
wonder he seeks without, and that ‘* Passion, Faith, and 
Reason’’ may become so disciplined as to be all kings in 
one monarchy. 

He saw God in nature, and went to school to bees, ants, 
and spiders, finely saying, ‘*‘ Nature is the art of God.’’ 
He was committed to the idea so repugnant to modern 
advocates of progress: ‘* That the lives of men and com- 
monwealths, and the whole world, ran on a circle where, 
coming to the meridian, they decline in obscurity, and fall 


””? 


under the horizon again. 


He thought men indebted to 
spirits interested in human affairs, for many of their dis- 
coveries. 

Though most frank in expressing himself in writing, he 
was very modest in his intercourse with people, so I only 
hinted that no satisfactory biography of himself had been 
written. He replied by asking if I remembered how Moses 
had outgone all the biographers by leaving ‘* not only the 
story of his life, but, as some will have it, of his death also.”’ 
‘* Now,’’ he continued, ‘* for my own life, it is a miracle, 
which to relate were not history, but a piece of poetry, 
and would sound to common ears like a fable. The world 
that I regard is myself: it is the microcosm of my own 
frame that I cast my eye on. Men that look upon my out- 
side, perusing only my condition and fortunes, do err in 
my altitude, for I am above Atlas, his shoulders. There is 
surely a piece of divinity in us, something that was before 
the elements, and owes no homage unto the sun. But in 
nature the greatest balsams lie enveloped in the bodies 
of the most powerful corrosives: poisons contain within 
themselves their own antidote, and that which preserves 
them from the venom of themselves; without which they 
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were not deleterious to others only, but themselves also. 
It is the corruption that I fear within me, not the contagion 
of commerce without me. It is that unruly regiment 
within me that will destroy me; ’tis I that do infect my- 
self; the man without a navel yet lives in me.’’ But you, 
I interrupted, who have discoursed so nobly upon ‘*‘ Chris- 
tian Morals,’’ have learned how the ‘‘ old Adam ”’ may be 
conquered ; have taught, besides, how one may attain unto 
the dignity of his true nature. ‘* Certainly, by beholding 
thyself by the inward optics; though the world be histri- 
onical, and most live ironically, *yet be thou what thou 
singly art, and personate only thyself. Swim smoothly in 
the stream of thy nature, and be but one person. Live in 
the ethics of faith; understand the rules, but swear not 
by the doctrines of Zeno or Epicurus. Look beyond 
Antoninus, and terminate not thy morals in Seneca or 
Epictetus. Let Pythagoras be thy remembrancer, not thy 
final instructor. Be a moralist of the Mount, and Chris- 
tianize thy notions.’’ Yet, after all, we can know so little 
of truth, you admit, my dear sir, that there is a point 
where opinions do find, after certain revolutions, men and 
minds like those who first begat them. Our knowledge in 
this world as regards the next is very like the picture 
you draw of two children in the womb, discoursing con- 
cerning the state of this world. I would that time had 
taught us something! ‘‘A few truths have been estab- 
lished, —‘ flat and flexible truths are beat out by every 
hammer; but Vulcan and his whole forge sweat to work 
Achilles, his armour.’ Most of our knowledge, it must be 
confessed, is a dream out of the ivory gate. Time sadly 
overcometh all things, and is now dominant and sitteth 
upon a sphinx, and looketh unto Memphis and old Thebes, 
while his sister, oblivious, reclineth somnolent on a pyr- 
amid, gloriously triumphing, making puzzles of Titanian 
erections, and turning old glory into dreams. History 
sinketh beneath her cloud. The stranger, as he paceth 
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amazedly through those deserts, asketh of her who builded 
them? And she mumbleth something, but what it is he 
heareth not. * Egypt itself is now become the land of the 
past, and her ancient splendor is gone, and her glory hath 
vanished as a phantasma. She poreth not upon the heav- 
ens: astronomy is dead unto her, and knowledge maketh 
other cycles. Canopus is afar off, Memnon resoundeth not 
to the sun, and Nilus heareth strange voices. Her deities 
Osiris and Anubis have departed, while Orno yet remains, 
dimly shadowing the principle of vicissitude and the effluxion 
of things, but receiveth little oblation.’’ 

sut must you indeed go? I queried, as I saw him, with 
a sad look in his soft brown eyes, begin to roll up the 
yellow MS. to which he had occasionally referred. Shall 
I listen no more to the confiding faith of the ‘* Religio 
Medici?’’ May I look no longer with you into the ** urns ”’ 
of the buried past? Must we so soon cease our wanderings 
in the fair ** garden of Cyrus? ”’ 

‘The quineunx of heaven runs low,’’ he replied; ‘* the 
huntsmen are up in America, and they are already past 
their first sleep in Persia, but we shall not have slumbering 
thoughts when sleep itself shall end, and we walk in that 
light which is but the shadow of God.’’ 

j B. P. Drury. 


‘‘ Religio Medici,’’ 378, 432, 488, 446. Vol. 3, 143. 
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*Tis true they own no colleges nor schools, 

Soft, silken places to rear up fools; 

Tow-path, farm and mill, there all our betters 

Learned state-craft and wisdom without letters. 

Yes; to nothing owe they everything they are; 

And back to nothing sinks their unlighted star. 

JoHN ALBEE. 
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The Western. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN LANGUAGE.! 


A sound head would seem to be a very comfortable, if 
not a very considerable, possession ; yet nfany who have it 
are looking about for a chance to substitute a sore one. I 
am reminded of this very unreasonable propensity among 
men, as I find myself tempted to take a hand in a philo- 
logical discussion. I should certainly resist the enticement 
did I not feel that at the last moment escape may be made 
under that mantle of mist which constitutes the defensive 
armor of so much discussion. 

It has been a question whether the function precedes the 
organ as a formative force, or whether it follows after the 
organ as a simple effect. In all the mechanical work of 
man, the latter is obviously the case. The bobbin in a 
Wheeler & Wilson sewing machine must be nicely shaped 
to its office before the least work can be done. Under the 
idea of evolution, or growth in the organic world, this does 
not seem to be the true relation. A response to light pre- 
cedes the eye, and, in its increasing fulness, is a st nulating 
occasion to the slow development of that organ. In other 
words, an incipient movement, an interior tendency, takes 
the lead as a constructive agenc, . 

This is essentially what we mean when we say ‘‘ a thing 


> 


grows,’’ ‘*a bud pushes.’’ The power is from within. 
The physical means of articulation in man are the organs 
of which speech is the function. These organs of the 
throat, mouth, tongue, nostrils, lungs, muscles, are not 


simple, but very complicated and very closely united with 


- offices which pertain to the merely animal life. 


Speech, the function of these organs, is uso complex. 
The division we need most to draw attenti. to is that of 
sound, as expressing present feelings and physical states, 
and sound as expressing ideas. Confusion at this point has 


1 Read before the State Teachers’ Association of Wisconsin. 
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led to obscure and conflicting opinions. Most animal life 
has occasion for language in the first sense, and makes 
constant use of it. The short bark of the dog, his wistful 
eye, and the wag of his tail, indicate his delighted atten- 
tion. All are natural signs of natural facts, and make 
these facts evident. Animals could have very little com- 
munication with each other or with man, were it not for this 
general expression and apprehension of present states of 
feeling. Sound is one among many ways of doing this; 
and this is the first and most general function of all sonant 
organs. 

Cut off this first function: there immediately springs up 
in man a second and far higher function, which leads us to 
designate the organs of sound as those of articulation. 
While we may briefly characterize this second function as 
the expression of ideas, we need to understand it more 
exactly. The analytical power of man is a first expression 
of his intellectual powers. 

Things present themselves in one way to the senses of 
men, and in another way to their thoughts. Flowers in 
the field, forests on the hill-side, this is the manner of the 
senses ; flowers carefully classified in an herbarium, woods 
disclosed to the eye in their graining, and arranged in 
classes by their affinities, is the method of the mind. An 
immense amount of work intervenes between these two 
things. 

There is a full museum, whose minerals are carefully 
determined and labeled., The earth’s surface has been 
sough® over in all its parts and dug into, in securing them. 
The research of many men and many years is renresented 
in them. The safety and ease of much human action are 
dependent on them. This transformation of stones and 
rocks scattered on the earth’s surface, into a complete scien- 
tific collection, has been accomplished by extended analysis 
and synthesis. The mind has not been contented with the 
things the eye saw; it has separated them into their parts 
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and qualities, and re-united them into classes according to 
the relations it has discovered between them. 


=< 


Here are a thousand books put upon the shelves at ran- 
dom. ‘The mind is dissatisfied with the result. It is em- 
barrassed by the want of arrangement. Its own inner uses 
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find no expression to the eye. Hence, it re-arranges them 


by time and by topic, till the library corresponds with its 


thought. Now, in this mental adjustment of the world to 
suit the wants of mind, giving it both the knowledge of 
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things and the mastery of things, language is an indispens- 
able organ. Indeed, this is the great intellectual function 
of language, to be the medium of intellectual distinctions. 
So much is this the pre-eminent function of language, that 
we may well enough refuse to call anything else language, 
and confine the word to the expression of ideas as opposed 
to that of existing states. The mind cannot carry on, to 
any extent, this work of analysis and recombination with- 
out the constant aid of language. The record of every step 
is made by language ; the combined results are held fast in 
language. . 

A rational animal, therefore, one addicted to analysis, 
has the germs of the function which inevitably lays hold of 
and develops the organs of speech. If this intellectual 
analysis belongs to any being, that being cannot enter into 
its powers without the accompanying physical conditions, 
and will, in the development of its powers, expand in ser- 
vice any organs of language it may possess. 

Intellectual growth, then, means always linguistic growth. 
The function and the organs unfold together. If this 
growth the thinking power takes the initiative ; the physical 
organs, and the facts of language are pliant to, and momen- 
tarily sustain the intellectual growth. So intimate and 
organic is the dependence of thought and speech, that it is 
only a semi-conscious one. The two grow together spon- 
taneously, much as in eloquence clear utterance, warm emo- 
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tion, penetrating insight, unite and sustain each other in 
powerful expression. 

This view of the very primary and emotional function of 
language, and of its more narrow, but much more advanced 
intellectual office, as giving to mind the counters of thought, 
helps to distinguish brute life from human life, and helps 
also, we venture to suggest, to explain the obscure problem 
of the origin of language. Language, in the first meaning, 
goes far back in animal life. In the second meaning, it 
must begin to appear when the powers of which it is the 
expression, arise. But when language commences as the 
utterance of thought, it will grow out of language as the 
expression of physical states. The sounds that were sim- 
ply emotional will first become partially intellectual, then 
wholly so. The roots of articulate language would thus be 
multiplied and modified sounds, first employed in the expres- 
sion of natural feeling. If we were to attempt to teach a dog 
to speak, we should certainly begin by modifying its various 
ways of barking, and our difficulty would be not so much 
in varying the sound as in putting an idea back of it. This 
statement is little more than a more exact application of 
the Pooh-pooh and Bow-wow theories. 

As long as language is sustained by one sense only,.that 
of hearing, the accompanying analytic function cannot be 
complete. We must involve another more extended sense, 
that of sight, before the inexhaustible movements of mind 
san be fully sustained. An English dictionary of a hundred 
thousand words includes, perhaps, sixty thousand words of 
classification, designed almost exclusively for the eye, and 
perchance twenty thousand more that appear but rarely in 
speech, and which would never have come into existence, 
except in connection with a written language. At least 
four-fifths of a rich language is controlled by the written 
and printed characters, and this portion is much more scien- 
tific in its purposes and regular in its development, than 


that portion which is shaped by speech. The one portion 
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expresses the practical and popular life; the other; the 
speculative and advanced life of a nation. It would seem 
that as written language is itself an invention, and is de- 
veloped very much in furtherance of philosophical thought, 
it affords, as contrasted with spoken language, a favorable 
opportunity for well-devised and symmetrical construction. 
Hitherto, natural fortuitous causes have presided over the 
growth of written language almost as much so as over 
speech. The development has had reference to imme- 
diate means and ends, and has taken place in over- 
sight of any philosophical completeness in the entire work. 
The philologists of our time have waked up abruptly to 
this fact, and are very busy with the remedy. They find, 
as an inhabitant of Boston might find, that everything has 
come by chance, quite in neglect of straight lines‘and right 
angles. 

A perfectly regular, written language would require that 
the spoken language which it repeats should be completely 
analyzed into its elementary sounds; that each of these 
sounds should be represented by one character, and one 
character only ; and that the printed word should be the 
exact equivalent of the spoken one, —that is, that all its 
letters should be reciprocal and vocal. In place of this 
philosophical language we have usually, as in English, 
insufficient analysis; sounds without distinct characters ; 
the same sounds with more than one character; and written 
characters that do not represent sounds. The written 
language falls short, therefore, of philosophical complete- 
ness in nearly every possible way. The sense of construc- 
tive skill and fitness is so offended by this fact, that within 
the past ten years those most interested in linguistic inqui- 
ries have, with surprising unanimity, advocated profoundly 
revolutionary measures. They have seemed to desire a 
complete reconstruction of written language. Our Bos- 
tonians have become so dissatisfied with their narrow, 
crooked, and irregular streets, that they are ready to put 
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the whole city on screws and rollers and bring it into line. 
For one, I have been greatly surprised at the unanimity of 
this radical sentiment among the linguistic savans, and have 
felt somewhat foolish with my conservative prejudices. 
What makes the matter more surprising is the suddenness 
with which the result has been reached. Only a few years 
since Webster suggested a small number of comparatively 
superficial changes, fairly well supported, and he raised a 
hubbub of contradiction and derision. In‘his own dictionary 
some of these changes have been abandoned, some put as 
alternative methods, and a few have fully prevailed. The 
great lexicographer was compared to an observer who is set 
the task of keeping a registration of the winds, and instead 
of this, constructs a theory of the winds, and conforms his 
record to his theory. The 'new philosophers seem now to 
have gone so far as to say the winds are of little account as 
simply natural phenomena: they should all of them be con- 
structed to order, to the unspeakable gain of commerce. 

This proposed change from a written language full of 
historical accidents and anomalies to one of exact order, is 
certainly not without reasons; though it seems to me that 
these reasons have begotten a somewhat feverish heat in the 
minds of the men most interested in them. 

A first reason is an economical one. A large fraction of 
the labor—perhaps one-fourth —of writing and printing 
would be saved. ‘This is a real mechanical gain, but may 
be easily over-estimated in its value. The introduction of 
the sewing machine was a gain, but it went mostly to 
stitching and flouncing. It was one of those physical 
gains which it is not safe to make without a corresponding 
spiritual one to keep it comipany. We are suffering now 
from too much written and printed matter, and it is hardly 
wise to raise the flood-gates unless we can at the same time 
regulate the fountain-heads. Mere wish-wash is either no 
gain, or a very moderate one. Who would venture to make 
all his correspondents skilful in short-hand?, Good ideas 
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hardly get too much extension to the eye, as things now are, 
and slip-shod thought certainly needs some retardation. 
It may be time enough to still further enhance our present 
immense powers of expression when we are somewhat 
nearer the New Jerusalem of intellectual life, and have 
correspondingly more to see and to say. 

A second gain we touch sympathetically and tenderly ; 
it is the very humane promise, by means of the reformed 
language, to relieve poor spellers of their perplexities and 
mortifications. No matter how bad his bump of locality, 
no man shall hereafter be lost in our reformed Boston. It 
is a work of philanthropy to extend one’s hand to that lit- 


erary outc.~:, the poor speller; yet I am led to question 
whether the kindness will be wholly successful. I may first 


say, for the consolation— for nothing can be said for the 
delectation — of this class, that scarcely any literary defi- 
ciency implies or carries with it less reflection on general 
mental power than the inability to retain words and letters. 
It is a special gift of observation and memory, and though 
a very fortunate one, is not a very deep-reading one. 

But will the poor speller find his labors and his griefs 
greatly reduced by the use of a phonetic language? The 
words which embarrass a weak verbal memory are not so 
much the hard words, so called, as the easy ones. That 
bdellium should spell delywm is so extraordinary a fact 
that the attention is strongly called to it, and it is cor- 
respondingly more easily retained. The easy words, on the 
other hand, have innumerable slight differences which the 
eye will not observe and the memory cannot hold. A por- 
tion of these phonetic spelling would remove, and a por- 
tion it would not. One of these annoying distinctions is 
found in double letters. Though double letters are not 
regarded us including a silent letter, they affect the pronun- 
ciation so slightly as not to guide the ear in spelling. One 
must remember that diligence and balance are spelled with 
one 7, The pronunciation makes no distinct announce- 
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ment of the fact. We might escape this difficulty by 
stripping the language of double letters, and yet not 
without serious loss in indicating the composition of words. 
A worse embarrassment, which we could not escape, are 
unaccented vowels. These are so obscure in utterance as 
not to declare themselves. Frequently in an unaccented 
syllable, any one of the English vowels may be inserted, 
and meet sufficiently well the obscure articulation. ‘The 
short sounds of the vowels, especially the short sounds of 
e and 7 and y, slide constantly into each other, and are held 
by the ear in speech of the same value. 

The too helpful teacher will often pronounce the word 
syllable by syllable, for the pupil, and so give it a false 
rendering. The unaccented vowel is not discriminated in 
speech, and so phonetic spelling will not, as phonetic, fur- 
nish to the ear the required letter. The scholar must still 
remember whether existence is ence or ance; with what vowel 
the last syllable of elixir, sulphur, satyr, liar, teacher, gov- 
ernor, is constructed. When the dull-eared pupil is launched 
out on such words as erysipelas he may suffer several ship- 
wrecks before he reaches the farther shore. As, therefore, 
speech is obscure in articulation, the most perplexing difficul- 
ties will still be stumbling-blocks to the stumbling scholar. 
If he is saved, he is saved like one who is well-nigh drowned ; 
the saving is even worse than the drowning. Moreover, it 
is to be remembered that « poor speller is a poor pronouncer, 
The ear does not mark the sound any more exactly than the 
eye marks the letters. Phonetic spelling can have no guid- 
ance for one who does not discriminate the sounds and hold 
them fast. The poor speller has no one at hand to carefully 
articulate for him the obscure syllable. He is neither thor- 
oughly attentive to sounds or to letters, and for this there 
is no.remedy, save more attention in both directions. 

It may still, however, be fairly said that the way of 
knowledge is made for all much shorter and somewhat 
smoother by phonetic spelling, and so far there is a gain. 
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Even this gain, however, will seem to be greater than it 
really turn out to be. As the mind cannot enter with 
appreciation into all literature at once, the delay along the 
road, occasioned by the mastery of words, is of no great 
moment. It gives the mind something to observe in the 
weary climb, when resting on the steep ascent of the 


thought. A path in the woods and on the mountains may 


well enough bend and delay a little. A straight, well- 
graded road is the shortest cut, but not necessarily the 
best way. 

Most young people get to a difficult subject too quickly 
rather than too slowly. We take too little time, rather 
than too much time, in acquiring what we know. Con- 
densed food cannot be fed to the body successfully; no 
more can it to the mind. A little time and distention are 
called for by both organs, the stomach and the brain. The 
mastery of language gives this; and if we could omit this 
stage, and face real problems from the beginning, we should 
not be altogether gainers. Language furnishes us with 
light gymnastics in which we grow strong; nor can we 
wisely say that this time might be given to simply physical 
development. Physical development is not mental devel- 
opment; and whenever we commence the latter process, 
this element of time must come in. Short-hand, even to 
the mature mind, is hardly a gain in its relations to simple 
mental movement. Ordinary language does not impede 
it. One would as willingly take ten whole steps as ten 
half-steps. We would not care to surrender either conic 
sections or Shakespeare to a stenographer, even if a knowl- 
edge of stenography were given us. 

Men often think they mount so slowly because such 
childish spaces have been cut out for them, and that if 
they climbed by a ladder whose rounds were more remote, 
swinging and vaulting, they would quickly reach the stars. 
They are mistaken ; they overrate their powers. There is 
a fitting rate of movement im all things. Water, even, 
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cannot be poured down the throat in an unintermittent 
stream. 

Holding the gains of the phonetic method at their 
highest alleged value, we should still do well to ask, What 
will be its losses? These seem to have been treated too 
slightingly. 

A good many more or less valuable distinctions now 
made would disappear. Written and spoken language, by 
their discrepancies, help distinctness of statement. The 
accent is often changed in words that are spelled alike, in 
order to distinguish different offices; and words that have 
the sume sound, but different meanings, are frequently 
yaried to the eye in spelling. In a phonetic language we 
should have the same characters for rite, right, write, and 
wright, though the ideas have little or no relation to each 
other. Our language seems at times to have taken up this 
method of aiding expression somewhat systematically, — 
as, bail, bale; gail, gale; hail, hale; mail, male; nail, nale; 
pail, pale; sail, sale; tail, tale; vail, vale; wail, wale. A 
series of like change in meaning accompanies kindred 
changes in other directions, —as, ait, ate; bait, bate. 

The sound sh has been brought forward by the reform 
school as one which has a great variety of expression in 
our written language, by sh, sch, ch, s, c, sc, t. Does it 
not follow from this fact, that if we put one character for 
this sound everywhere, we shall throw into confusion many 
distinctions made good to the eye by the present use? 
The roots and the termination of words would be more or 
less confused, —as, in conscious, conscientiousness, dissen- 
sions, avaricious, patient, degradation. Words of French 
origin would often be made to fall in, by harmony of sound, 
with words altogether different, 
cane, chemise. 





as, chivalry, chute, chi- 


This loss is closely allied to a point often discussed, that 
of derivations. The philologists say — and we are bound to 
uccept their testimony so far as they themselves are con- 
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cerned — that no serious difficulty would follow the change 
in its effect on the tracing of linguistic relations. Indeed, 
so many errors have attended on the observation of merely 
superficial agreements, that those skilful in this department 
have come to do their work on a deeper plane quite. 
Granting this, it does not follow that the ordinary scholar 
does not owe most of his knowledge of derivation, to rela- 
tions that strike the eye. If we were greatly to alter the 
spelling of the English, this change, attended as it must be 
by the introduction of many new characters, the omission 
of many characters, and the change of other characters, 
would cut off, to the ordinary scholar, a large share of the 
connections between English words and their primary 
forms. - The superficial marks would very extensively dis- 
appear, and only very profound knowledge could do their 
present work. Thus, such words as chivalry and calvary 
would hardly suggest 2 relationship. 

We may easily forget, also, that while the ultimate labor 
of acquiring the English language may be reduced by the 
phonetic method, the first result would be to lay upon us 
all, young and old, the acquisition of a new language. We 
know how reluctantly the eye now accepts the slight change 
of the old-fashioned s in an antique book. For a very con- 
siderable time in phonetic writing, we should be obliged to 
feel our way along, and years would pass before we should 
all have once more easy, full, and pleasurable movement. 
We should be like old men, who knew how to walk, but 
are now asked to learn how to skate. 

A fourth very great loss would be, that we should divide 
English literature into two parts. If we were able to 
varry the head with us and did not destroy either half, we 
should badly mangle the half left behind. It might even 
die with the going down of the sun. I have no doubt that 
if we translated Milton into our new-fangled speech, he 
would be angry with us for so cramping his lines; and if 
we left him behind, untranslated, we should have every 
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reason to be angry with ourselves. The eye has very much 
to do with the impression of words. Words appeal both to 
eye and ear, and cannot in either relation be indifferent to 
changes. This is shown in the humor of bad spelling, 
which, by the way, would be a lost art under the phonetic 
method. Very secondary differences have kept Chaucer in 
the cold, gray dawn of our literature, and now we propose 
to send Shakespeare, Collins, Wordsworth, to keep him 
company. Surely our noon-day will be but hot, after 
such a desertion, and we shall hasten on tothe night. But 
we will translate them. Faneuil Hall, the Old South 
Church, the Court-House, shall all be rolled to their proper 


places on one and another of our quadrangles. Ah! but 
will these men be translated. I think not; I think they will 
vote us down. Why do we not now transfer Chaucer and 
Burns? Simply because they decline, with the supremacy 


and persistency of genius, to be transferred. They did 
what they did as they did it, and they wish no substitutions, 
and will tolerate no adaptations. If we want them we must 
come where they are, or go without them. 

This suggests a fifth loss, the loss in beauty of a language 
cut down and constrained to simple phonetic service. One 
would be reluctant to see our sesquipedalian words, or even 
our short words, that have gotten to themselves points of 
distinction, or are nourishing their ancestral honors in the 
form of one or more modified or superfluous letters, com- 
pelled to yield everything beyond bare existence. Words 
have a character, am@ inuch of it, like the garments of men, 
is addressed to the eye. We feel this somewhat more 
strongly in proper names. What would Schaghticokz 
become if it were spelt Skatikok? The ingenuity and 
caprice with which a man gets to himself a peculiar spelling 
of his name, as he constructs for himself an autograph, in 
many cunning knots up-wound, would be all lost. Presi- 
dent Seelye could no longer revel in four vowels, but would 
be compelled to content himself with two, Sele. Smith, 
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who, as a step-son, has been left to pick up the mere 
crumbs of designation, must abandon his subtrifuges of y 
and e, and fall back on his 7, and so make his cast for 
immortality under the most disadvantageous circumstances. 
A good many of the conceits and petty sentiments of men 
would be brushed ruthlessly away by this clean-sweeping 
broom of reform. 

And again, what loss must we suffer in names historic 
and geographic ; or refusing to suffer it, in what contradic- 
tions should we be involved. Supposing we accept the 
phonetic changes, carrying them all through our geography, 
we should instantly have drawn a thick curtain between 
ourselves and the civilized world. We should have made 
a second Babel; our nomenclature would be confusion to 
them and theirs to us. The printed characters are now the 
ground of union between us. Order these to suit one pro- 
nunciation, and in many cases the word would lose to a 
foreigner all power of designation. We are also to remem- 


ber, in this connection, what a mongrel affair our pronuncia- 


tion of foreign names is; sometimes based on the English 


force of the letters, sometimes on the foreign force, and 
frequently an incongruous mixture of the two. 

But suppose we leave the whole field of proper names 
untouched; then we have the burden of two systems on 
our hands, the one constantly tending to subvert the 
other. 

But if this immense phonetic change were completely 
and perfectly accomplished, we doubt our power to retain 
it. Certainly there would be strong natural forces striving 
to undo our work. One of these would be that expressed 
in proper names, to which we have just referred. We 
must everywhere “absolutely and decisively reject every 
foreign element in these names, or these elements would be- 
come fresh anomalies in our speech. Our language as a 
furnished and perfect affair would be intolerant of every 
modification and of all foreign influences; it would be in 
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the highest degree inflexible. If a man like Kassutte 
should come among us, we could not allow him to spell his 
own name, or to introduce in it the shade of a new sound. 
Nor would the difficulty end here. All foreign words on 
their introduction, must be instantly put into the mold of 
our speech and be pressed into shape. Depét, prestige, 
must be pronounced at once as they are to be spelt, and 
spelt as they are to be pronounced. Now, this is practi- 
sally impossible. No man would be bold enough for such 
barbarisms. A foreign word is first used as a foreign word, 
and by frequent use is slowly modified and adopted. There 
is nO port of entry for words. 

Our tendency to contract words would issue in the same 
result. Gloucester has become Gloster, Thavies, Taves, 
Sydenham, Sydam. In such contractions, a remainder of 
silent letters is left behind, and vowel sounds are very 
likely to be modified. Either result is a breach of our new 





rules of order. Henceforth we must allow no abridgment. 
Yet we could not prevent it. The tendency — call it 
slip-shod, if you choose —is innate in the human consti- 


tution. 

A still more fundamental force working against our 
fixed and final arrangement, we believe to be found in the 
physiological and ethnological changes which do accom- 
pany, and must accompany tne development of the differ- 
ent branches of the English race. The pronunciation of 
an Englishman is sensibly and extendedly diverse from 
that of an American. Not only are single sounds, like 
that of A, used differently ; there is a general modification 
of sounds, the result of diverse lines of development. To 
check this diversity in a race scattered like the English 
race, is simply impossible ; yet all of them would carry us 
away from our first standard, and from one another. We 
cannot prevent the action of the natural causes of climate 
and of separation on the organs of articulation. Nor can 
we any more prevent the modifying effects of national 
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characteristics and local customs. A system that is a glass 


vase must ultimately be seamed or shivered by accident. 

We are led by this consideration one step deeper in 
our discussion of losses. A perfection that is at all fixed 
and mechanical is a delusive gain. Language grows and 
must grow by the constant operation of causes of which 
the national consciousness is only very partially aware. 
We do not object in principle to any secondary effort to 
modify and guide these many and very subtle constructive 
agencies. We do object to a desire to take the work finally 
out of their hands, by interposing a perfect system. | So 
many perfect things have been found much less than per- 
fect, that we are quite timid when we are called on once 
more to face perfection. On the whole, we sympathize 
with the broad satire of Marryatt. A phreuological amateur 
had for months shaped his head to a mould by a system 
of screws. Unluckily, us the laborious and painful work 
approached successful completion, the steps by which he 
ascended to his machine slipped from under his feet, and 
with his head in the rack, he found his invention turned 
into a poor substitute for the gallows. ; 

This point of freedom in growth is’ one of profound 
moment. Hitherto, the English language has been a 
defiant speech. It has broken down and wasted what 
vus given to it, precisely as it pleased. It has put together 
its material in loose and unexpected ways, as its own great 
force gave it inclination and power. The result is that it 
has next to no grammar, is full of idioms, and laughs in its 
pronunciation at every literary mandate. What of it? It 
is one of the strongest and richest of modern tongues. ‘To 
p .. such a free, warming speech as this, that is now spoken 
in every quarter of the earth, into a straight-jacket would 
be to turn its lusty manhood into premature old age. The 
Latin language, above most forms of speech, fell into liter- 
ary hands, and became one of exact and careful construc- 
tion ; and its roots have lo 1g since left the surface soil, the 
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popular soil, and whatever of life remains to it is drawn 


from a deep, cold sub-soil of literary culture. Nothing 
has prevented its remaining a sp)jken tongue to our day but 
the fact that the people had no inheritance in it. It shared, 
as 2 language, the fortunes of those who constructed it. A 
great ecclesiastical council obfuscate themselves in it, but 
no word of it is heard at any hearth-stone. 

if we wish to rob the English of their birthright in 
their own language, then put it into the hands of pedants 
to make over and make to order. But the retribution of 
such a method will be speedy and irrevocable. The people 
will resent the robbery, and revolt from the yoke. We 
shall have dialect after dialect in every English-speaking 
nation, dear to the popular heart, and the elite language 
will be left, like an ascending balloon, to go on its own 
unceasingly solitary way. And the great names of the 
past will be with the people. Chaucer won his honor 
because he left the Latin and the French to talk to the 
people in their vernacular. Shakespeare grew up out of, 
und; with the people. The immortality of Bunyan and 
Burns is due chiefly to the fact that they found in thought 
and language new ways of ingress to the popular mind. 
It is the people that make a great nation, and only the 
people ; it is equally the people, and not the scholars, that 
make the greatest language and literature. 

We are ready to offer one last argument, and we have 
not made it sooner because it knocks the breath out of our- 
selves as well as out of our opponents; and we did not 
wish to disappear prematurely. The changes proposed are 
practically impossible ; they seem to us ridiculously impos- 
sible. Here we have been trying for years to introduce so 
slight and secondary a change as that of the decimal system, 
for which so much can be said, and against which so little 
an be said, and we have hardly moved the popular mind. 
The carpenter still slants by his foot-rule, and the mer- 


chant by his pound avoirdupois. Do you suppose these 
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men are willing to shape at once the words in their mouths 
and on their pens to suit us? Not atall. No nation under 
heaven — and this is a nation under every part of heaven — 
is less likely to do this thing. The very reason that makes 
them call laugh, laf, and hough, hoe, will make them scorn 
the criticism these pedagogues bring to them. 

Look at the thing a little closely and soberly. It will net 
be so easy to make the preliminary analysis of the sounds 
in our language. These sounds are not identical in all 
places and with all persons. Setting aside distinct dialects, 
the educated classes are not perfectly agreed in-pronuncia- 
tion. But waiving this first dissension among the reformers 


themselves, suppose them, mechanism in hand, ready to 


begin. In America, England, India, Australia, the work 
must go forward simultaneously, or new divisions and new 
antipathies would follow. America would offer the best 
field on account of the public schools and the public press. 
But who shall bring these into working line? Grant 
them in line—for we may grant almost anything, and still 
leave the failure conspicuous —nine-tenths of the people 
would find the new method perplexing, vexatious, madden- 
ing. Instantly they would clamor for the old way, and as 
quickly would the press desert to them, and the bantling 
which had occasioned all this hubbub would be taken into 
retirement. 

The English like to be taught, but they like also to teach 
their teachers, and they will teach them to the end of time, 
or at least so long as they remain a great nation. Let, 
then, the English language, which declares more truth in 
more places to more men than any other human speech, 
that has in it the vigor of a greater diversity of peoples, 
and of peoples more variously endowed and more pushing 
than those of any other nationality, now, as hitherto, care 
for itself, spreading its roots broadly over, and striking 
them deeply into the national mind and life. Let the 
grammarians take the background, and the philologist 
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tall into the second rank. We want a speech tnat is ham- 
mered out at the anvil, put together at the shoemaker’s 
bench; that gathers its uncouth terms at the plow, and its 
couth expressions in literary centres; that rushes out in 
full volume from the press, pulpit, platform; that has 
plenty to keep and plenty to throw away; that snorts at 
dilettantism ; that preens its wings at pleasure for a gentle 
flight with some sensitive poet, and dashes at will into any 
forensic conflict where blood flows and feathers fly. 

We want things that grow as well as things that are 
made. We have faith in the blind forces of the world, and 
do not wish to lose sight of them, especially when they 
spring up in the popular mind. Hands off! There are 
enough other things to tinker and reform. Let our dear 
mother-tongue alone. JoHNn Bascom. 


GOETHE’S INFLUENCE UPON MODERN THOUGHT. 


The most eminent name in German literature, that of 
Goethe, is also the object of the greatest controversy. 

The opposition of the critics in their common attempts to 
account for the genius and writings of Goethe, is sufficient 
proof of his greatness. The ultimate rank of any writer is 
determined by that of his age. The eighteenth century, 
negatively considered, is chiefly remarkable for the absence 
of all definite and well-grounded convictions, while on its 
positive side it is equally distinguished by the ideals it wor- 
shipped, the institutions it fostered, and the persons it 
approved. The utilitarian tendency of our Modern Era was 
just beginning to make itself felt as a practical power and 
guide of conduct. 

The elaborate theories, the subtle disquisitions, the pro- 
found systems of ethics to which it was destined to give 
birth, existed as yet only as vague dreams of the poet and 
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social reformer, —they formed no constituent part of the 
great body of inherited opinions and beliefs which is labelled 
** Orthodoxy.”’ 

The capricious, dreamy, often inane self-introspection of 
this period is singularly obvious. From the confused mass 
of ideas, sentiments, and beliefs, to elicit the few govern- 
ing thoughts which constitute the philosophy of this period, 
has seemed to some the sheerest presumption. But upon 
the generalization of a few leading facts, the difficulty van- 
ishes. 

The society of the eighteenth century, more brilliant 
than delicate, more voluptuous than passionate, had but 
one great passion, —that of humanity.’ Opposed to tra- 
dition, conventign, prejudice, and inspired with generous 
ideas of tolerance, justice, and equality, and characterized 
as it is by independence of research, it is justly called the 
‘* philosophic age.’’ 

Its one great triumph is the clear conception of mankind, 
as aunit; for to this notion must be attributed the chief 
progressive ideas that distinguish our era. It was the 
period of unqualified affirmations and unqualified negations. 

An unconscious yet powerful repugnance against tradi- 
tional ideas and institutions, was widely prevalent. Men 
were actively engaged in seeking new solutions to the old 
problem of life which was presenting itself to them with its 
added difficulties and attractions after the long sleep of the 
** Middle Age.’’ 


It had come to be a vital question, not what is truth pre- 
cisely or dogmatically defined, but what is the truth need- 
ful to right conduct for the satisfying of the heart’s best 
aspirations and the achievement of the highest aims. 

Yet coupled with this desire to learn the essentials of 
faith and practice in their bearings on the individual, there 
existed, as the natural rebound of the human spirit from 


1 See Nicolai’s Essays. 
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its own self-imposed narrowness and asceticism of enjoy- 
ment, a seething impulse towards freedom and happiness. 
Rousseau, ‘the high priest of sentimentalism,’’ had sounded 
the key-note in this struggle of the human mind in its first 
half-conscious dream of enlightenment and freedom. 

If Rosseau, by deifying human nature, by exalting the 
sentiments, and by arousing the passion and enthusiasm of 
men, thus enabled them to see with their own eyes the 
truths of God and nature which had long lain’ buried 
beneath the rubbish of superstitious beliefs, Voltaire, clear, 
subtle, and daring, as the interpreter of Bayle and Pascal, 
became the apostle of the ** Modern Creed of Negation.’’ 

This evolution of thought —of which Rousseau and Vol- 
taire are leading representatives —is an evolution at once 
utilitarian and transcendental: utilitarian, since, as it became 
strong and powerful, it made its appeal to experience ; tran- 
scendental, since however imperfect its aims, it always ex- 
alted the instinets of the soul, of the individual conscience 
and reason, «bove tradition. 

Hence, the process by which this change was brought 
about was essentially self-analytical or subjective. 

To this development of the human mind, Goethe sus- 
tained the relation of an artistic thinker. Hence, to rightly 
understand his genius, we must have recourse to the psy- 
chologist. Only by his aid can we arrive at definite 
esthetic principles or canons of criticism. 

He furnishes us with a complete rationale of the process 
of wzsthetic culture, by showing us that art is the product of 
social, rather than individual needs and desires; he proves 
that it must be sympathetic or social in its form, and that all 
immoral art is therefore self-contradictory and self-destruc- 
tive. Hence, all-searching and profound critical thought 
is psychological in its character. Without some acquaint- 
ance with the laws of emotional susceptibility or of mental 
activity, thought and speculation seem to have only an indi- 
vidual interest ; their relation to human experience in gen- 
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eral, and to the historical development of the human mind, 
will hardly be discerned, or rather, will be viewed as some- 
thing quite separate and distinct. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the psychologist, the 
source alike of Goethe’s greatness and imperfection is seen 
in the trait which distinguishes him as a writer. He sacri- 
fices himself and all other ends to the attainment of self- 
culture. While Schiller makes love and moral excellence 
to be the solvent of all doubts, the means of reconciling 
man with nature and with fate, Goethe attempts no solu- 
tion save that of inward harmony, which, by self-negation 
rather than self-affirmation, seeks to arrive at that profound 
consciousness of absolute truth which is the foundation of 
romantic art. In this respect he is eminently transcen- 
dental, his Faust being the most complete attempt to 
solve the enigma of life from the subjective standpoint of 
consciousness. Goethe’s one great problem was, how to 
reconcile an independent personality with life viewed as a 
process. This is exemplified in his productions. Faust 
and Meister, the one by inward conflict, the other by out- 
ward experience, arrive at the same solution of the difficulty 
in the attainment of self-mastery. This view of life, as we 
have already said, is eminently transcendental ; yet it is also 
distinctively utilitarian. If transcendental in his methods, 
in his purpose, Goethe is eminently realistic and utilitarian. 
Faust embodies human aspiration and endeavor. He car- 
ries two souls—one sensual and loaded with doubt, the 
other pure and aspiring. This opposition is realized more 
completely in the contrast between Faust and Mephis- 
topheles. The one embodies the positive, the other the 
negative aspect of realism ; and the inability of the latter to 
attain absolute reality is the artistic expression of the great 
truth that evil is, by its very nature, incomplete and par- 
tial. This truth, however, becomes real to Faust only 
when, after varied experience, he has come to understand 
his own personality and freedom. Until he has attained 
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this crisis in his development, he looks on evil as a tempter 
who seduces him.' Thus, Mephistopheles is the orthodox, 
or medieval devil, after he has become cultivated and refined 
through his human relationships. The gradual degradation 
of Faust, though yielding himself up to evil, the mocking 
scorn of his tempter, and his deliverance through faith in 
his own divine power of freedom, is the artistic expression 
of the law of spiritual development. Thus, as the represen- 
tative of humanity, Faust is both a realist and ‘an idealist.’ 
He moves at once in two different worlds —the world of 
reality and the world of illusion. As an idealist, he seeks 
for happiness through a voluntary surrender of his moral 
freedom. But in his gradual restoration through spiritual 
influences, and in his turning his attention to useful pur- 
suits, he is more a realist. 

In ‘*Wilhelm Meister,’’ indeed, the atmosphere is ideal 
only in appearance. The aim of this semblance is to show 
the necessary relation which the ‘* truths which never can 
be proved,’’ the mystic truth of an imaginative enthusiasm, 
sustain to a well-rounded human development. How, in the 
words of Schiller, 

“Every thought of beautiful, trustful seeming, 
Stands fulfilled in Heaven’s eternal day.” 


Goethe was never content until he had so shaped and 
fashioned the materials of his thought as to make it the 
expression of his many-sided being, and thus, in no small 
measure, the reflex of humanity itself. It is, therefore, asa 
thought artist that he is chiefly to be studied. *‘* Religion 
and politics,’’ says he, ‘* are a troubled element for art.’’ 
He views as an experiment what Schiller, a philosopher 
rather than a poet, regarded as an idea. 

Like all true artists, he is by temperament passive and 


receptive. He acquires variety and gradation of character 





1 See Journal of Speculative Philosophy, vol. 9, p. 288. 
2 See Journal of Speculative Philosophy, vol. 9, p. 401. 
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in the development of the spontaneous qualities of his 
nature, — the innate sensibilities, truthfulness, benevolence, 
and singleness of heart. His ideal of conduct is a simple 
life in accordance with one’s condition. Self-culture is his 
panacea for evil. He exclaims, ‘‘ 1 myself, in my own nar- 
row sphere, meddle not with newspapers. Our business 
was to become acquainted with man in the abstract; men 
in the concrete might act as they pleased.’’ Hence, his 
prominent trait is wisdom, and herein he is distinctively a 
poet ; for wisdom may well be styled the basis of all true 
poetry. 

To him the God of theology is an abstraction. He sees 
God in nature. Hence his religion, as the expression of his 
artistic nature, is free and poetical, and as such commends 
itself to the Sadducee of every age. But it never penetrates 
into the depths of human nature, and has little or nothing 
to do with life in the reality of its hopes and fears. ‘* Pain 
deepens the nature and purifies the heart.’’ But art and 
poetry deal only with the concrete and the typical. They 


depict pain, suffering, and evil as transitory forms in our 


experience, and never in their baldness, apart from their 
bearing on individual and social progress. Goethe is the 
philosopher of human nature —of all arts, sciences, and 
events.! 

The demoniac forms in ‘* Faust,’’ what are they but activ- 
ities of the human soul, though clothed in flesh and blood ?? 

With Goethe knowledge and character are never ends. 
Hence he exclaims, ‘‘ Self-contradiction is the only wrong ; 
for by the laws of spirit in the right is every individual that 
acts in strict accordance with itself.’’ 

And with success comes pardon hand in hand, ‘*For all 
event is God’s arbitrament.’’ His doctrine of personal re- 
sponsibility to one’s self, is more an expression of religious 
and moral feeling, which interprets natural phenomena 


1 See Emerson’s “‘ Representative Men” — Essay on Goethe, p. 266. 
2 See Journal of Speculative Philosophy, vol. 9, p. 401. 
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through the will and affections, than of the scientific \en- 
dency which from the data of the perceptions and reason 
arrives at the conclusion of necessary law. But Goethe was 
not a scientist, if by that term is implied a systematic or 
logical type of mind, but only in the degree that subtle and 
delicate observations and ingenious experiments are essen- 
tial to a scientist. 

Hud he been otherwise in this respect, he would have 
ceased to be the typical representative of artistic thinkers. 
He has performed an immediate service for Modern Thought 
in that he was the first to make real to men the genetic idea 
of art, as comprehensive of all special arts. 

The wisest of the Germans regard him as the creator of 
their modern literature. 

M. Scherer and other critics divide the literary career of 
Goethe into three distinct periods —the romantic, the classic, 
and the critical ; which correspond to the three phases of his 


development —the individualizing, the symbolic, and the 
reflective. 


Pure emotion characterizes the first, imagination, the 
second, and critical thought, the third period. His artistic 
development is thus complete. But the absence of moral 
enthusiasm robs him of constructive talent. Faust, Meister, 
Tasso, Werther, Gétz, are all fragments. They depict 
phases of humanity, never humanity itself. He lived in 
an age when theological and political questions excited an 
intense interest throughout Europe, and nowhere more than 
in Germany. He was in the very thick of the conflict. 
But his scientific habit — an inclination of mind that abstracts 
the attention from living men, with which it can sympathize, 
and fixes it upon that with which it cannot sympathize — 
is prominent. To know is sufficient for him. In this type 
of mind there is a native want of impulse. It contem- 
plates, but does not choose to act. But with Goethe it is 
subordinated to the purpose of the artist. His lofty imag- 
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ination and calm, unwearied enthusiasm is the natural ex- 
pression of a sensitive, impressible nature. He is deficient 
in that stern fibre which is strengthened by suffering and 
adversity. The artist obscured the man. The beauty, 
grace, irony, and clearness of his mystic wisdom, so refined 
and subtle, so spiritual in its form and essence, is the syn- 
thesis of his philosophy, which, as we have seen, is that of 
an artistic thinker, and not of a constructive artist. His 
method is essentially realistic; his conception, idealistic. 
He sacrifices the unity of the whole to subordinate perfec- 
tion of parts. But it is his chief distinction that he unites 
in poetic unity the two opposing tendencies of thought. 

His native lack of moral earnestness vitiates, to a great 
degree, all his writings. He exalted the worship of beauty 
into a religion. 

His ideas of the right and the true, instead of moulding 
and perfecting a worthy manhood, remained merely passive 
sentiments. To this one radical defect must be attributed 
the narrow range of his thought and feeling. It may be 
well to inquire what has been the influence of Goethe’s 
ideal of the beautiful, thus conceived as supreme, as the 
dominant quality to which all gifts and talents, all versa- 
tility and strength, are to be subordinated. Goethe himself 
exemplifies this poetical standard. He is the modern 
representative of a distinct school in art and literature, — 
a school whose fundamental teachings are in direct oppo- 
sition to those of Carlyle. Goethe does not worship force 
or power ; his feeling for the beautiful is all in all, instead 
of being an evanescent product of a materialistic ideal. 
But the esthetic or artistic element in literature loses its 
significance when, instead of being used only for the more 
perfect realization of the true and good, it is made the sub- 
stance of thought itself. Its true value is purely formal. 
Any literary production in which it appears as the dominant 
quality, must address itself chiefly to our esthetic nature, 
rather than to the intellectual and moral. It is lacking in 
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profundity. It does not sufficiently arouse and call into 
active use the original and creative powers of the mind. It 
fosters a refined dillettantism, directly opposed to substan- 
tial thought. Thus the unifying power of a genuine, moral 
personality is absent from Goethe’s works. 

The school of culturists who are the authors of our modern, 
sceptical, and shallow literature, trace their intellectual line- 
age to Goethe. These writers prefer the trivial and common- 
place, if a higher type of art, to unadorned truth and intrin- 
sic excellence. Coethe may well be styled the principal 
founder of the artistic school of modern, critical thought. 

Of the three schools of thought that have thus far em- 
bodied the various beliefs of mankind, —the Sensational or 
Materialistic, the Theological, and the Eclectic, — Goethe 
belongs distinctively to the last. The first and second have 
chiefly prevailed. The one, by making its appeal to the 
senses as the only source of knowledge, makes man an ani- 
mal, — beautiful, graceful, and intellectual if you will, but 
still an animal ;’ the other, by its appeal to tradition and 
ecclesiastical authority, cultivates a morbid and unreasoning 
devotion to the interests of an imagined soul. They have 
proved alike ineffectual to satisfy man’s reason, or to estab- 
lish a well-grounded system of morals... But the third, or 
Eclectic school of thought, of which Goethe is a marked 
example, though far less prevalent than the two former, has 
powerfuliy affected both. Art, science, and literature 
ulways advance through the eclectic tendency, which seeks 
to harmonize and combine opposing ideas. 

It is the peculiar service of Goethe that he was the first 
to bring order out of the chaos of German literature. 
‘His works mark the translation from idealistic realism to 
the pure realism of most modern poetry and fiction.’’ The 
large, sweet tolerance of Goethe is thoroughly transcen- 


dental. He does not criticise, he compares, says one. It 


1 See John Morley’s Essays. 
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is this magnanimous critical tolerance which is a mark of 
the purest genius ; and this broad, catholic spirit of Goethe 
has impressed itself upon our literature, through such 
writers as Coleridge, Carlyle, Wordsworth, Emerson, Rip- 
ley, Brownson, Theodore Parker, and others, only less 
distinctively transcendental. 

It is especially interesting to observe that Ralph Waldo 


Emerson, and Tyndall, the two leadingr epresentatives of 


opposite schools of, thought, are united in their admiration 
for Goethe, and that he attracts the attention of each as a 
naturalist and a scientist, rather than as a poet. 

Not less marked is the influence of Goethe as a universal 
critic upon the purely systematic and organizing thinker. 
Indeed, the latter being a man of settled purposes, is the 
most able to profit from honest criticism. Thus, Herder 
derived not a few of his ideas directly from Goethe. 

Persons incapable of appreciating views antagonistic to 
their own, be they modern scientists or the hard type of 
theologians, naturally look with aversion upon that hazy 
indistinctness of thought which never dogmatizes. To such 
men the magnanimous tolerance of Goethe is indifference 
towards truth. The mere system-maker can appreciate 
only what is built up in his own carpenter fashion, which 
disposes of a mystery by reducing it to a trite commonplace, 
to be fitted into his card-house of demonstrated beliefs. 

But g 
Goethe, it is not of the highest order. Indeed, this devo- 


reat and masterful as is the influence exerted by 


tion to the esthetic so distinctive of Goethe, is a character- 
istic of the Greek mind rather than of the Teutonic mind. 
Hence, notwithstanding the remarkable originality, variety, 
and felicity of Goethe’s style, his countrymen reserve their 
gratitude for Schiller. The reason is obvious. The noble 
personality of Schiller inspired the Germans with self- 
respect, while the world, regarding simply the artist, 
acknowledges the supremacy of Goethe. But on the other 
hand, his immediate influence not only on the whole mass 
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of German writers, but also on English writers, as Scott 
and Byron, is to be carefully noted. Their elaborate con- 
struction of plot, and their careful reproduction of the 
details of actual life, directly reflect the artistic method of 
Goethe. Thus, Jvanhoe was inspired by Gétz von Berlich- 
ingen, and ** Byron’s Don Joan is Goethe’s Faust stript of 
his metaphysics, and modelled on the English pattern.’’ 
Thus, whether judged by his own works or his influence 
on thought, he is both utilitarian and transcendental, and 
his writings owe their chief significance to these qualities, 
which are essentially those of an artisti¢ thinker. 

The one question he asks is not what you are, but what 
you do. His test of value is consequently that of an artist, 
and is bounded on utility. In this respect, also, his judg- 
ment is that of his age. His creed of self-sufficiency and 
of self-dependence is the one evangel of eighteenth century 
society ; and could anything be more distinctively transcen- 
dental in its quality or utilitarian in its aims? 

To the one-sided pursuits of the present age the influence 
of Goethe is distinctively opposed. In a society in which 
the wise and prudent business man is the*typical character, 
there is little room for culture. The present age is pre- 
eminently critical. Dogmatists of every rank or school are 
in a minority. The democratic tendency is simply the 
universal expression of the critical spirit, whose first demand 
is individual freedom to think and choose for itself. 

The chief service rendered by the critical or eclectic 
school, as opposed to the two other schools of thought, is 
purely practical. Its fundamental postulate is: Man is 
born to act — not to think or to know — only so far as think- 
ing and knowirig are necessary to action. Its aim is, there- 
fore, co-extensive with the whole of human life. It sacri- 
fices the race to the individual, while it holds fast to law and 
order as the foundation of general utility, and opposes as 
deadly tyranny everything which tends to retard the moral 
and intellectual progress of mankind; yet it offers no phi- 
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losophy of history or guide of conduct beyond the maxim, 
‘*Let every one do right in his place, without troubling 
himself about the turmoil of the world.’’ 

It is thus especially fitted to develop our moral ideas. 
To effect the latter a comprehensive and reflective habit of 
mind is necessary ; and this eclecticism, by its broad, impar- 
tial spirit, is sure to foster. 

Now, Goethe’s influence is distinctively that of the eclec- 
tic. He unites in one artistic and singularly harmonious 
synthesis of thought, the peculiarities of both the materi- 
alistic and the theological type of mind. 

The critical mind is alike removed from the extreme 
positivism whose only criterion of excellence is some 
defined utility, and the traditional judgment founded on 
convention. 

It is, therefore, neither dogmatic nor egotistical. ‘* It 
neither gropes with the mole nor clings with the bat,’’ 
and so is not vain of either its sight or its wings. Its one 
great aim is to see and knowitself. Its religion consists in 
a harmonious culture and discipline of all the faculties. 
Its essential characteristic is its clear self-consciousness of 
spiritual qualities and relationships. It possesses the true 


ethical spirit which insists on the economy of all energies 
or the right adjustment of means to ends. Goethe is its 
finest example. His dictum of self-culture is the last word 
in its philosophy. 


As we have seen, all true criticism is eminently psycho- 
logical in its aim and methods. Thus the critical thinker 
appeals directly to the individual consciousness. The 
question he asks is, How does this effect me? Does it 
increase my pleasure, or do me good? 

As the eclectic or critical spirit is a marked element in all 
progress, its presence is the best index of that progress. 
It would deal directly with every force of the human soul, 
whether of faith or of passion, of joy or of pain, of self- 
approval or of sorrow. In this respect it is in entire accord 
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with the positivism of modern thought. But with Goethe 
this doing, which is the end or aim of the merely critical or 
eclectic thinker,.is itself subordinated to the artistic pur- 
pose of self-realization. He thus ceases to be a mere 
specialist — a poet, critic, or naturalist. He even transcends 
the domain of practical life, where the sole aim is action, 
and in his capacity of artistic thinker becomes a high priest 
of humanity. 





PICTURES. 


I. 


The broad and fresh-illumined world 
Emerges from the womb of night, 
All-smiling at the glances hurled 
By the great king of life and light; 
And sturdy frame and beaming face 
Vie with the sun to run the race. 


Il. 


The sun from his meridian post 

Looks fiercely down on toiling head, 
While labor’s morning glow is lost, — 

Still sweat-drops, and not tears, are shed: 
Kind nature labors hard with man, 

The All produces what it can. 


III. 


The flocks are turning to the fold, 
The evening grass is wet with dew; 
Another mighty day is told, 
Another sun is lost to view: 
The night is blesséd as the day, 
And sleep is stealing cares away. 


B. R. BuLKELEY. 
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NATURE AND RANK OF THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT. 


As epoch follows epoch in the history of intellectual 
progress, and, like the steps of one deeply pondering and 
pursuing his way through « boundless plain, discovery suc- 
ceeds discovery, and knowledge advances beyond previous 
knowledge, the aspect of philosophical thought and culture 
begins to assume a certain direction, into which it looks, as 
the face of the traveller sets itself toward a certain quarter 


of the horizon, whither he purposes in his journey to 


tend. 

More and more determined, in our own day, has this 
tendency become, and with it has risen a necessity for ac- 
commodating ourselves to the prevalent spirit. Hence, we 
are led to inquire of this intellectual bias: I. Its Nature. 
Il. Its Rank. 

I. If we consider the present spirit of scientific research, 
from its latest minute ramifications back to the trunk which 
conserved its germ, we find a new estimate and ordering 
of knowledge displayed in the fruits of both physical and 
metaphysical investigation, and much remote and subor- 
dinate rendition withering away beneath the shadow of 
these recent branches. Let us then examine, so far as we 
may, the growth of the spirit of scientific research, and so 
arrive at an estimate of its nature. This we shall essay 
through facts drawn from three sources: 1. The Birth of 
the Scientific Spirit. 2. The Character of its Influence. 
3. The aspect of its Results. 

1. The Birth of the Scientific Spirit. —Why may we not 
regard it as, in large part, conceived by the genius of 
Bacon? At the time when his Novum Organum was pre- 
paring, philosophy seems to have become disordered 
and perverted in a manner and to a degree without preced- 
ent in history. The Movum Organum was intended to 
fulfil the office of a scientific cement, in binding together 
the broken vase of philosophy; but although its author 
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intended it merely as a scheme for the proper organiza- 


tion of existing knowledges, as frequently occurs in concep- 


tions so vast, it surpassed the limits of his design, and 
actually displaced a portion of that veil of exact science, 
which was afterwards destined to be entirely removed. In 
fine, it gave rise to a spirit of radical investigation, which 
has since developed into the prevalent Scientific Spirit, and 
thus it may be called, in some sense, the fountain-head of 
modern research. 

But we proceed to consider the significant facts in the 
birth of the Scientifie Spirit. From the circumstances 
which engendered it we perceive that it must have had a 
natural birth. If knowledges, in Bacon’s time, were in 
such a disorderly condition as to require the wisp of a new 
classification, to prevent their falling assunder in the stub- 
ble of false doctrine, surely the call for a different conduct 
of philosophical investigation was urgent. The hour 
seemed ripe for the birth of a child in the intellectual 
dynasty of the a 
Scientific Spirit. 


It follows, then, that this birth was also opportune. 


ges: and such a child was born in the 


There seemed great danger of an interregnum in philoso- 
phy, — nay, more, that the whole domain of thought was 
being arrogated by illegitimate despotism vested in false 
precedent. At this juncture a re-organizing element ap- 
pears in revolution. Candid research supplants dogmatism ; 
classification takes the place of an arbitrary and false order- 
ing; and thus, in a single moment of the day of time rises 
the sun of science, and scatters with its rays the paling stars 
of dawn. 

If natural and opportune, the birth of the Scientific Spirit 
must have been also necessary, and if necessary, inevitable. 
We find no constraint tantamount to the evolution of forms 
for which there exists an exigency. Sooner or later the 
tree of knowledge must have put forth the first bud of 
science, and at no time more naturally than in the fulness 
of time. 
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Turning now to the (2) Character of its Influence, we 
come to the consideration of present facts. 

Although it is worthy of remark, that few critics are able 
to form eventual judgments concerning the times in which 
they live, to make statements with regard to it which can 
be borne out by existing facts is quite within their province. 
I shall, therefore, in this section of my paper, confine my- 


self to certain enunciations which Iam permitted to repeat 
from the test of approved science. Ignoring many super- 
ficial views with reference to the influence of the Scientific 
Spirit upon modern thought, I purpose to point out certain 
fundamental facts, as worthy of that superstructure of 
criticism which I do not deem myself qualified to raise. 

We shall observe, in the first place, the perfect organiza- 
tion of modern thought and investigation. 

Of pure thought, localization, induction, and ,correlation 
illustrate the scientific method. This, of course, with 
reference to metaphysics merely. What manner of influ- 
ence the scientific method has had upon ontological re- 
search, I leave the specialists in that department of 
knowledge to attest. 

And not alone in metaphysics, but perhaps even more 
in sciences less abstract, is this perfect organization of 
modern thought remarkable. It is especially so in the de- 
partments of material knowledge. It prevails in all the 
natural sciences, in mathematics and mechanics, and in the 
practical arts. Information and practice have become 
entirely compatible, — nay, inseparable. Experimental re- 
search is now the criterion of all science. Consequently, 
the culture and attainments of the age, so far as they have 
advanced, have done so upon a substantial basis. We are 
prepared to claim that the important principles of science 
now laid down, abut upon eternal adamant in the essence 
of things, and are corner-stones which will never crumble 
beneath the accumulating structure of human knowledge. 

Again, we notice the practical tendency of the age, as ex- 
emplifying the influence of the Scientific Spirit. 
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The present has been called an age of utilitarianism. We 
willingly accept the term, but reject the spirit in which it 
is employed. We are proud of the utilitarianism which has 
bowed together the four corners of the earth, causing the 
East to whisper to the West, and the North to the South ; 
which has stripped the grave-cloth from the face of heaven, 
and called forth out of unsearchable sepulchres of space the 
living stars ; which has conquered pestilence, forewarned of 
tempests, enlightened ignorance, and diverted vice ; which 
has covered the face of the deep with, sails, and scattered 
far and wide, in its winged pilgrimage, true seeds of true Re- 
ligion. These are some of the works of nineteenth century 
utilitarianism. What products of boasted Greek civiliza- 
tion —the civilization of pure esthetics —can be com- 
pared with them? We behold nations divorced from war 
by the engrossing possibilities which science has pointed out 
in trade and industries. We see what vast encumbrance of 
refuse and chaff the dogmas of the past can discharge, under 
the purging and correcting influence of scientific research. 
We are blessed with relations in law and economy never 
before so smooth, so complete, so exactly defined. Edu- 
cational institutions rib the land from sea to sea; and 
whereas, in pre-scientific days only here and there a ven- 
erable university or classical academy maintained its exist- 
ence, now there is scarce a housetop in America from which 
some institution of learning may not be seen. 

So, also, is our charaeter as a nation acquiring a healthy 
development, in harmony with the new dispensation. We 
can hardly be said to have acquired, as a people, any pecu- 
liar habit of thought, before the dawning of the scientific 
era; but under its genial light we have already begun to 
put forth bud and branch indicative of that stalwart culture 
which, in future ages, we are doubtless destined to typify 
and exalt. 

Finally, (3) as to the Aspect of its Results. 

Whither are we: >king in this nineteenth century? We 
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cannot but perceive that we are, as yet, in the infancy of 
great events, and that the grandest of these unfolding pos- 
sibilities are of scientific origin. 

The greatest power in the collocation of modern history 
is Science. Four-fifths of the philosophers, the public 
teachers, the eminent thinkers, and illustrious savants of 
the age, are scientists, —if not in name, yet in spirit and 
in acquirements. One-half of all the enterprises in which 
modern culture is interested are conducted upon scientific 
principles. The great questions of the day shift to and fro 
in an atmosphere of scientific thought; and when decided, 
are decided upon scientific principles. 

The necessities of the age look toward reform, regenera- 
tion, integrity, conscientiousness, knowledge. To meet 
these requirements, it would seem that an all-wise Provi- 
dence had conceived ind brought forth the Scientific Spirit. 
It has come in the fulness of time, and all the stars in their 
courses sing above it. It has inaugurated a new era, and 
whatever in the past cannot be harmonized with present 
scientific culture, must cease to be perpetuated. One by 


one old strongholds of dogma and prescription have gone 


down before it, and vet, as in old ruins, there are certain 
imperishable foundation-stones which cannot be overthrown 
by any form of true progress. Let not Religion, then, 
tremble at the rapid advance of Science. Whatever in life 
or creed penetrates to the eternal verities, shall not pass 
away. But as it is according to the good wisdom of God 
that all superficial distinctions, having served their end and 
generation, pass away, so it may be that the Scientific 
Spirit is only God’s steward come to purge an encumbered 
household. 

II. Now we come to determine the Rank of the Scientific 
Spirit. 

As a conclusion from what precedes, there can be but 
one opinion. And yet, perhaps, it is hardly fair to open 
and close a discussion of this kind from the same point of 
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view. I shall, therefore, admit briefly a few other and 
adversative considerations before takin 
subject. 


g lenve of the 


And first, I remark that promising events in history, as 
well as prodigies in individual life, do not always attain a 
remarkable maturity. A somewhat plausible argument 
might be constructed to prove that scientific free-thought 
is merely the reaction from dogmatism and superstition, 
and that the enthusiasm of popular opinion, while it now 
tides in favor of the Scientific Spirit, may at any moment 
again change and favor the progress of rival tendencies. 
Like reverses, it is true, occur again and again in history, 
and an objection founded upon precedent has a certain 
weight. Not, however, to prejudice the mind of the candid 
thinker in favor of my own views as regards the stability 
of the Scientific Spirit, I refrain from criticism, and pro- 
ceed to indicate, simply, two other possible points of view 
from which the progress of the Scientific Spirit may be 
contemplated. 

It may be a proscriptive spirit, sustained by the natural 
depravity and rebelliousness of the human heart. Such 
motives bind together the revolutionary pages in history ; 
there is not a nation, there is not a polity but which at 
some time has been prostrated by them. The popularity 
of the Scientific Spirit may be due to the havoc which it 
has been able to create among old restrictive prejudices, of 
which the world at large has become tired. Doubtless, 
with many Atheism is a paradise diametric to that of 
Orthodoxy ; and they make haste to espouse the only great 
power which seems able to protect them in their exodus 
from prescriptive and divine law. Certainly it cannot be 
denied that this is the motive which induced hundreds to 
cast their influence and their labors on the side of Science, 
when she presented her first challenge to Religion. 

Once more: The Scientific Spirit may be counted an 
adventitious sentiment, such as was entertained at the birth 
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of Prelacy, or of Democracy, and which is likely to suffer 
reversions in the future as violent as those they have 
suffered in the past. What is to be the eventual creed and 
the eventual form of government for the great body of 
mankind is not yet determined, nor could it have been 
assured by the enthusiasm of any original sect or party. 
Whether the Scientific Spirit (it might be urged) shall 
endure or no is a question, not of its popularity or apparent 
success, but of its essence. A summer thunder-storm may 
seem to presage the destruction of all nature; and yet, in 
an hour the world is fairer and more joyous than before 
its baptism of flood and fire. To the many, present events 
may shut out the prospect of future contingencies ; but as 
reason surmounts the knolls of prejudice her clear eyes 
discern indications to which popular opinion is blind. 

But whether or no the Scientific Spirit is a prospective 
reality, it is certainly a present power, and as such, must 
receive the attention of all thinking men. If, then, we 
determine its place for to-day, and to-morrow its place is 
filled by another sentiment, what cause will there be for 
recrimination? Whereas, if it continues to exist, and to 
exercise a royal supremacy over the methods of thought, 


then will also its prerogatives abide, as just and necessary 


distinctions in intellectual polity. 

A review of the products of modern research will reveal 
in them an unconscious recognition of the Scientific Spirit. 
Its claim as a governing principle of thought, although not 
formally confessed and defined, is tacitly admitted in the 
very methods employed by modern culture. An unscien- 
tific theory, or opinion, or dissertation, receives everywhere 
the quiet contempt of intelligent men. In history, and 
even in 6elles lettres, the great tendency is prevailing. 
Instead of truths being drawn out from husks of evidence, 
husks of evidence are now removed from central truths. 

And while among eminent scholars, philosophers, and 
men of talent the Scientific Spirit is so prevalent and so 
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essential, it is also by the methods which it advances that 
such vast repositories of knowledge are laid open to the 
comprehension of the common people. The gardeners of 
science stand ready to expose the radical nature of knowl- 
edge, to discover the reasons of their own persuasion. 

In conclusion, I will merely emphasize the necessity 
impending over the culture of the day, for one or two 
causes: We must either continue to recognize and employ 
the Scientific Spirit, ignoring its claims of supremacy over 
all dogma and conventionality in the realm of knowledge, 
or we must assign to it some rank and dignity worthy of the 
leading motive in modern thought. 

JAMES BucKHAM. 


STATE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In addition to a class of dependent children, in this coun- 
try, there is a large number growing up in ignorance and 
idleness, that the public schools fail to reach. Thus men- 
tal and moral training is entirely neglected. Their parents 
ure too degraded to exercise any care over their welfare, or 
too poor to feed and clothe them decently. Their ragged 
and filthy condition renders them entirely unfit associates for 
more refined and fortunate children. These miserable, 
poverty-stricken beings, with their pinched faces, hungry 
bodies, and starving souls, may be found in all the cities 
and towns living vagrant lives, and growing up to worth- 
less manhood and wretched womanhood, because they re- 
ceive no instruction except that which is gained in the 
schools of vice and crime. 

Edward Chadwick, of England, says that ‘‘ at one time 
English prisons were filled with orphans who had _ been 
reared in mendicancy and advanced from begging to steal- 
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ing,’’? and that ‘juvenile vagrancy and mendicancy were 
the great seed-plot of adult criminality.”’ 

Official reports furnished the secretary of the London 
Prison Congress by wardens of penitentiaries, and other 
officials, give the following as the principle causes of crime 
in their several countries: In Bavaria, neglected education 
and illegitimacy; in Norway, neglected education and 
want of home influence; in Russia, want of elementary 
education; in the Netherlands, want of education and 
second marriages, which embitter the position of the chil- 
dren of the first marriage and deprive them of the salutary 
influences of home life; in Sweden, want of proper care in 
youth, and bad company ; in Switzerland, defective educa- 
tion and abnormal family influences ; in the United States, 
orphanage, idleness, and want of family government, 
wretched home life or the want of home life. 

A majority of neglected children eventually become 
paupers and criminals, and it is only by the use of prevent- 
ive measures that these sad tendencies can be checked or 
arrested. In considering the future safety and prosperity 
of our country, grave questions arise concerning the treat- 
ment of the dependent classes, but none more important, or 
fraught with deeper meaning, than these: What shall be 
done with the dependent children? Since it is generally 
conceded that there is no system of government which 
properly cares for them, what provision, if any, shall be 
made? Upon whom does the responsibility of this class rest ? 
Is it not the duty of the State to assume control, not only 
of the dependent youth in poor-houses, whose mental, 
moral, and physical natures are being poisoned by perni- 
cious influences, but of that even more numerous class of 
vagrant and neglected children, seen so often upon the 
streets, and known as ‘‘Arabs’’ and **hoodlums?’’ Al- 
though they manage to subsist by begging and other ques- 
tionable pursuits, and are not directly dependent upon the 
public for support, they are nevertheless burdens upon 
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society, — consumers who will never be producers. It has 
been clearly shown that this class of children grow to be 
paupers and criminals, or rather, shrink down into them ; 
for their souls, though once containing the undeveloped 
possibilities of future manhood, finally become hopelessly 
dwarfed by vile surroundings. The feeble in mind and 
body ultimately reach the poor-house. The stronger ones, 
and those who possess more natural intelligence, are liable 
to become criminals, if men, and prostitutes, if women. 
Such are the inevitable results of neglected childhood. 
Juvenile vagrants and mendicants are constantly recruit 
ing the ranks of pauperism and crime that war against 
society. 

But with care and training, dependent children can be 
reared to good citizenship. Brands can be plucked from 
the burning, and verdure clothe what seems devoid of the 
elements of strength and beauty. Vagrant children can be 
made to develop into self-supporting, if not model citi- 
zens. 

Every State, with wise liberality and prudent care, should 
found a school for public good. The reports of boards of 
control, where such schools have been founded, prove them 
to have been eminently satisfactory. We quote the follow- 
ing from the Michigan Board: ‘‘ That the operations of this 
branch of the charitable and educational departments of this 
State, in a little over three years since its opening, have re- 
sulted so favorably for benefiting dependent children intel- 
lectually, morally, and socially, is considered a matter of 
sincere satisfaction and congratulation. The demonstrated 
economical results are even better than were expected. 
That a State can clothe, maintain, and educate a child, with 
good moral and social surroundings, more economically than 
it can be done in the county poor-house, with all its detri- 
mental surroundings, is a fact proved, in social science, of 
more value than many theories.”’ 


Vol. 7—No. 6 36 
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State public schools are preventive, not reformatory in- 

stitutions. We believe that such schools will close effect- 
ually many of the gates which lead to pauperism and 
crime. 
We seein their establishment evidences of far-sighted states- 
manship. Mingled with a benevolent purpose in behalf of 
poor and neglected children, is the equally noble regard for 
the safety and prosperity of the Commonwealth, which 
prompts a State to found an institution of this character. 

A State public school is not an orphan asylum, nor a 
reform school; but every dependent and neglected child 
who has not committed crime, is admissible, whether an 
orphan or not. It is not a permanent home, but a tempo- 
rary one until a home can be provided in a family. 

Various State boards of charities have examined into the 
condition of poor-houses, and pronounced them hot-beds of 
vice. A State public school is desirable for both vagrant 
and pauper children. Although some of the latter attend 
district schools, they meet with repeated obstructions and 
mortifications, which are calculated to defeat the great end 
of education, self-elevation and development. Both as 
regards the vagrant and the pauper child, the State public 
school is the complement of the free school. It may yet 
make our educational system perfect. 

The Cincinnati Prison Reform Congress, in the declara- 
tion of principles, uses the following language: ‘* Prevent- 
ive institutions, such as truant homes, industrial schools, 
etc., for the reception and treatment of children not yet 
criminals, but in danger of becoming such, constitute the 
true field of promise in which to labor for the suppression 
of crime.”’ 

A distinguished jurist of France, who is an associate 
member of the Parliamentary Commission on Prison 
Reform, and whose observation and experience give him 
high authority, says: ‘‘It is this wretched, ignorant, neg- 
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lected infancy which at a later period will constitute the 
entire body of criminals. Study the antecedent life of 
adult criminals, and you will find that with the greater 
part of them the moral perversity which has caused their 
ruin dates from early childhood.”’ 

Too much cannot be done to retard the flow of the dark 
stream of pauperism and crime that rolls through our land, 
and which has ever been growing broader and deeper. 

Let the time be hastened when government shall assume 
greater responsibility in the education of the dependent and 
neglected classes of society. 

Evia A. GILES. 
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CURRENT NOTES. 


THE assassination of President Garfield has been discussed 
in almost all possible aspects, and has given rise to numberless 
suggestions. The crime of assassination is so eminently un- 
American that it is not likely often to occur, nor does it seem to 
need special legislation or special punishment. ‘Two suggestions 
made since the commission of Guiteau’s crime seem to demand 
attention and protest. One is the idea that a President as such 
has alife of greater value than that of any other citizen. The dis- 
position to sink the man in the office and to look with peculiar 
horror upon an attack upon a government officer, is, we believe, but 
little likely to have any permanent influence. ‘The suggestion that 
treason shall have its definition enlarged so as to include offences 
against ‘‘the President and all others in authority,’’ would be 
alarming did it meet with any response, for it is entirely in 
opposition to the fundamental ideas of our Constitution and of our 
history. The second point of most apparent value is the increased 
intensity given to the popular mind in regard to Civil Service 
Reform. , This subject has finally become a subject for discus- 
a marked evidence of 





sion among our professional politicians 
progress. The popular feeling is against the present system of 
appointment to office rather than against the efficiency of our pres- 
ent officers. Very likely the remedies suggested and the methods 
proposed may be inefficacious ; but if the people are once persuaded 
that they must demand some substitute for the spoils system, 
methods will be discussed, even though the Civil Service Examina- 
tion be rejected as practically worthless. 

In connection with the Garfield Fund, would it not be desirable 
for the press to call the attention of Congress to the propriety of 
paying to President Garfield’s heirs the salary for his full term of 
office? The Government owes something to itself independently 
of the needs of the officer whose services it recognizes. 


Tue School Board has been so persistently presented in a ridicu- 
lous light to the public, that the recent article in the Spectator is 
timely, emphasizing, as it does, the fact that at no time has there 
failed to be a majority of worthy members whose management of 
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the interests entrusted to them has been more than creditable. The 
constant dwelling upon the pettinesses which any popular body 
presents has a direct tendency to degrade the position of school 
director, and to intensify the evil of which complaint is made. 
Those who honestly desire the best management of the schools 
must see that by attributing to a body the acts of a few, they are 
doing everything to defeat the end which they would gain. The 
results attained by our various boards have been: First, to give 
us schools undeniably good in comparison with any other schools ; 
second, the management of their income without suspicion of dis- 
honesty ; third, the provision of education at a cost infinitely below 
that of other educational institutions ($783,730.42, divided by 
55,780 = $14.05, or 1,002,350.25, as given in the book-keeper’s 
balance-sheet = $17.97). What other body entrusted with ‘the 
management of funds of like magnitude is able to show that 
through so many years there has been no loss by peculation? In 
comparison with the results obtained, how insignificant are the occa- 
sional loss of temper, the petty squabbles, and the various evils 
inseparable from popular bodies? The School Board can of course 
be improved, and its improvement would necessarily be to the 
advantage of the schools; but yet without improvement it can 
point with pride to results which have been accomplished, and its 
improvement will not begin until the services of members are con- 
sidered in lieu of a constant dwelling upon personal pecularities or 
infelicities. 

Pror. Ives is now beginning to reap the first fruits of labor long 
continued and unusually intelligent. Among the number of those 
who have persistently labored to improve the condition of our city, 
no one has been more unselfishly devoted than Prof. Ives, and we 
feel that his success is a matter of public interest. The School 
and Museum of Fine Arts has now a fitting abode, and all who feel 
an interest in the culture of artistic ability can do nothing better 
than to codperate with Prof. Ives. 


AS A DEPARTMENT of the St. Louis Fair, the Art Exhibition was 
a decided success, showing the improvement which each year 
brings; but to the many who still cherished the vivid impressions 
of the May exhibition at the Museum of the Fine Arts, it was some- 
what of a disappointment. Here was a much larger collection of 
pictures, but amuch smaller display of Art. It was not the absence 
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of foreign work,—St. Louis might give a very enjoyable exhibition if 
none but American artists were admitted, — but it was only in rare 
cases that the best work of any leading artist was shown. Indeed, 
if this were made a test, the best part of the whole exhibition was 
the Middle Gallery, where the etchings and water-colors were hung. 
The works of Peter Moran, Kruseman Van Elten, or James D. 
Smilie, might well compare with Unger and Meyer, of the other 
continent. Biddle’s brilliant brunette, ‘‘At the Garden Gate,’’ and 
Shearer’s ‘‘Antwerp’’ had a hard time in this gallery. The glar- 
ing effect was all the more prominent from the close proximity of 
so much delicacy and purity. 


Of couse the pictures honored with red or blue ribbons attracted 
much attention, for we are always interested in the work of our 
home artists. ‘There was much that St. Louis could well afford to 
be proud of, but surely the committee must have been slightly 
tired out when they put the blue ribbon on Carl Gutherz’s ‘‘ Spring 


Symphony,’’ though perhaps it requires gas-light to bring out its 
beauties! Harry Chase’s fine marine view deserved a blue ribbon. 
Marple had five landscapes. It does not seem possible that the 
same artist could have painted them and the ‘‘ California Sunset,’’ 
exhibited at the Museum of Fine Arts in May. There is as much 
difference in tone between Marple’s earlier and his later works, as 
was formerly to be observed between his pictures and those of 
Meeker. 

Meeker did not enter for competition, though several of his 
pictures were hung. ‘‘ The Morning Walk”’ and the ‘‘ Sheep Pas- 
ture’’ are a little out of his usual style, and, indeed, scarcely up 
to his present standard. His pupil, Mrs. A. S. Bryant, has grasped 
his idea of infinite perspective, but has wrought it out in her own 
individual way. Instead of the hazy atmosphere of the southern 
swamps, she has given us a wonderful effect in the blue distance 
of ‘* Pilot Knob.’’ 

After having seen Perrault’s ‘‘Cherub’’ and ‘ Bettina,’’ one 
naturally looked with a great deal of pleasure for his ‘‘ Maternal 
Affection.’’ ‘The picture was charming, but the maternal affection 
was wanting. We might suppose that the artist had sketched 
Bettina while she was lying idle on the grass; a few moments 
after, her mother called her to take the baby, and he made a second 
sketch with the child in her arms, calling it ‘‘ Maternal Affection.’’ 
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Even if it were called ‘‘ Sisterly Love,”’ 
trayed such depth of feeling as his teacher, Bougereaun, has given 


he has by no means por- 


us in the ‘‘ Young Bohemians.’’ 

William H. Beard is always a master in the expression which he 
gives to animals. His ‘‘ Making Game of the Hunter ’’ is certainly 
without a rival on this continent. An eminent art critic has said 
that in this picture he has caught the spirit of Kaulbach, in his 
illustrations of ‘* Der Reinecke Fuchs.’’ 

When we consider the number of good, yes, even great land- 
scape painters that belong to this country, we are surprised that so 
few were represented in this exhibition. Of our favorite Eastern 
artists, there were only Casilear, McEntee, Cropsey, and George 
L. Brown — no one of them in his best style. Casilear’s ‘‘ Moon- 
light’? was among the best. Brown’s ‘‘ Niagara’’ fails to impress 
us, notwithstanding the size of the canvas. 

The pictures in the Annex were all fine. Here we were met by 
some old friends, but we never tire of seeing them. Mueller’s ‘* Roll 
Call,’’ Bougereau’s ‘‘ Young Bohemians ’’ and Kray’s ‘‘ Lorelei ’’ 
are well knowa to the St. Louis public. Kray’s ‘‘ Water Nymphs ”’ 
has not been exhibited before outside of Mr. Dousman’s gallery. 
While it merits a careful study for its beauty of form and color, 
it is not without expression. Here are two souls who are undis- 
turbed in their Paradise of Innocence. They are all unconscious 
of a world of conflict; it lies beyond them, still in the shadow. 
‘* Christian Pilgrims at the Tomb of the Holy Virgin”’ is an exam- 
ple of great technical skill in the way the light falls on the faces 
of those gathered in front of the tomb. Gabriel Max’s ‘St. 
Cecilia’’ was a disappointment; no one could ever say of her that 
‘she drew an angel down.’’ She looks like a beautiful, self- 
possessed German maiden, who has seated herself, perhaps for the 
first time in her life, at the church organ. The coloring is of that 
pure, soft tone such as Raphael might have given to one of his 
earlier Florentine Madonnas, and it is set in an antique gilt frame, 
which is in perfect harmony with the whole. Indeed, the picture 
is beautiful, a gem in the way of repose, but it does not reach our 
ideal of a St. Cecilia. The collection of Rembrandt etchings was 
very fine, but the same in portfolio form may be viewed with much 
more comfort and deliberation at the Mercantile Library. 


Tue readiness with which many of the opponents of public 
education and of reformers of public education assume their 
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premises would be amusing were it not a matter of experience 
that iteration and reiteration is not an unsuccessful method of 
argument. As the rook explained to the dog, ‘‘A fact is,’’ to 
many people, ‘‘that which has been said over for a great many 
years.’’ It is, for example, constantly asserted that the number of 
mechanics and manual laborers being prepared by our public 
schools is discouragingly small. Any one knows, however, that 
there is no lack of supply of manual laborers and of mechanics, 
and that these have received their education in public schools. 
Again, it is calmly assumed that it is the office of the public 
schools to confine their efforts to charitable work, and that it is to 
the interest of the community that they should do no other work, 
and that their pupils would be most useful if driven into particular 
callings. Certainly such assumptions are not self-demonstrating, 


nor do they represent the views of those whose intelligent interest 


in social questions includes an interest in public education. 

Again, it is assumed that the pupils in the public schools are 
directly an expense to the community, while the fact is patent that 
every tax-payer whose school tax etuals or exceeds the cost per 
capita for education, pays his own bills even if he do not con- 
tribute somewhat towards the necessities of the community. 

Those who have practical acquaintance with educational ques- 
tions, whether their interests be centred in public schools or in 
private, know that no valid education is possible unless the schools 
have in attendance pupils of various social conditions, and those 
who support public education must warmly insist that it is as 
public education for the community, and not as inevitable charity 
for the proletariat, that they contend. 


THe ANNisQuAM ScHoot or Naturat History. —The summer 
laboratory at Annisquam, founded by the Woman’s Educational 
Association and conducted under the auspices of the Boston 
Society of Natural History, has had twenty-two students, ten 
women and twelve men. The laboratory was under the general 
direction of Prof. A. Hyatt, curator of the;Society, and the work 
and the students under the care and instruction of Mr. B. H. Van 
Vleck, assistant in the Museum of the Boston Society, to whose 
efforts and ability as instructor the success of this undertaking is 
largely due. 

Among the persons availing themselves of the privileges of the 
laboratory were thirteen teachers, the most of them engaged in the 
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practical work of teaching in the Boston Public Schools. The 
main object of this laboratory has been to bring them in immediate 
contact with nature, and to teach them to work from the specimens 
themselves in place of books or artificial aids of any kind. Be- 
sides the teachers, there were some eight others — investigators 
and special students — who made use of the laboratory during the 
summer. 

The success of this first year leads us to hope continuance 
of the school. 


Tue first annual report of the Young Men’s Society for Home 
Study has just been issued. This society is similar in its pur- 
poses to the Society for Home Study for Young Ladies, and is to 
be welcomed as an educational adjunct which places within the 
reach of any one guidance which is so necessary to the inexpe- 
rienced student. Twenty-one States were represented: fourteen 
students in New England, thirty-three from the Middle States, 
five from the Southern States, and thirteen from the Western 
States. The studies selected were: English or American History 
(by twenty-seven), English Literature (by twenty-eight), German 
(by one), Botany (by five), Zodlogy (by four), Geology (by four), 
Mathematics (by six), French Literature (by one), Philosophy (by 
one). The Secretary, Frederick Gardiner, Jr., of Cambridge, 
Mass., wisely sums up the results of the first year’s experiment by 
saying: ‘*‘ Two things seem to be demonstrated by this: First, that 
there is a large class of men who not only desire, but who have 
time to improve their education; second, that men can be found 
ready to give a portion of their time to those who are less for- 
tunate.’’ All well-wishers of the spread of intelligence will at 
once see the value of such enterprises, and will use their efforts to 
secure the best results. 


From a recent address of Dr. J. M. Gregory, ex-president of 
the Illinois Industrial University, we make these excerpts: 
‘* Modern education is the child of Christianity, and education was 
always its necessary aid and adjunct. Yet if Christianty is not 
discredited by its failures in the darker ages, neither would educa- 
tion be discredited were it chargeable with equal failures in the 
present times. But the immoralities, the vices, and crimes which 
now prevail are certainly not chargeable, in any sense or degree, to 
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our schools or education. It should be remembered that the 
temptations which assail men have grown in number and power. 
The very stir and pressure of modern life pushes men with rail- 
road speed. * * * The simple, broad fact remains: the age 
as compared with vast ages is purer, truer, more beneficient, more 


charitable, and more humane than any which has preceded it. 
And, finally, if education is without Christianity in. the school- 
oom, it is not without Christianity surrounding it in church and 
society, in literature, and in publiclife. * * * If Christianity 


is not made sufficiently pervasive and prevalent, it is certainly not 
the fault of the schools, but of those agencies which religion 
itself invokes, directs, and sustains. * * * Wherever com- 
mou schools most abound and most successfully work, there the 
manhood of the laborer is most developed and most dis- 
tinct.”’ a 


Tur California Architect while most directly of interest to 
architects, furnishes a convenient means for acquaintance with the 
progress in house-building, and through its illustrations of the 
architecture of the Pacific Slope. 

Tue students of the Washington University have issued a sup- 
plement to Student Life, and it derives peculiar interest from its 
presentation in permanent form of the exercises which formed the 
ceremonial part of the dedication of the Art Museum. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Messrs. CLarK & Maynarp have just issued, under the title of 
‘* School Classics,’’ a series of specimens of English literature. 
So far as the books have yet appeared they consist of Macaulay’s 
‘*Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ Bacon’s ‘‘Essays’’ (Truth, Revenge, Envy, 
Boldness, Travel, Riches, and Studies); Milton’s ‘‘ L’ Allegro,’’ 
and ‘‘I] Penseroso,’’ and ‘* Paradise Lost’’ (Book I.); Crabbe’s 
‘* Village,’’ Hoge’s‘ ‘ Queen’s Wake,’’ Scott’s ‘‘ Marmion’’ and 
‘* Lay of the Last Minstrel,’’ Byron’s ‘‘ Prisoner of Chillon’’ 
and ‘*The Prophecy of Dante,’’ Coleridge’s ‘‘Ancient Mariner,’’ 
Moore’s ‘‘ Fire Worshippers,’’ Burns’ ‘‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night,’’ 
Campbell’s ‘* Pleasures of Hope,’’ Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Traveller’’ and 
‘The Deserted Village’? Macaulay’s ‘‘ The Armada.’’ ‘These 
books are seemingly prepared in response to the growing feeling 
that young people ought to be acquainted with the English 
Classics. The notes seem to indicate the expectation that the 
books will be used by pupils from ten to thirteen years of age; 
the authors and selections would look towards pupils at least six- 
teen to eighteen years. However, the books being well printed on 
good paper, and furnished at ten cents a piece, should find a ready 


rm 


sale and areal use. The editing is not a point emphasized, we 
should say, from some small investigation of the texts used in 
the Byron, and one or two other of the authors represented. In 
short, we recommend such of these books as may meet the needs 
of any class in literature, because they are cheap, convenient, and 
for general use sufficiently satisfactory. At the same time we have 
no very high opinion of the judgment of the editor as this is to 
be gathered from the notes and from the selections of his texts. 
EDITor. 

Poems. By THomMAS HALL SHasTip. Privately printed. Pittsfield, Il. 

The author is fourteen years of age, and if he be not spoiled 
by praise, promises to make for himself a place among writers. 
Among the themes are ‘‘ Christmas Night,’’ *‘ Falling of the Apple 
Tree,’’ ‘* The Angels,’’ ‘*‘ The Wind,”’ ‘* The Song of the Wind,”’ 
and ‘‘ Solferino.’’ The versification is noticeably good, and some 
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of the images are remarkable for so youthful a poet. In ‘‘ The 
Shipwreck,’’ for example, the writer says of ‘‘the briny mounts 
were thrown on high, where reeled a ship.’’ EpiTor. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MENSURATION. By G.B.HatsreaD. Bos 
ton: Ginn & Heath. 


This small book contains much valuable information on a sub- 
ject which is greatly neglected in the schools throughout the entire 
country. ‘To understand the rationale of some of the processes 
in this little work a knowledge of algebra and geometry is neces- 
sary; but a practical knowledge may be obtained by one whose 
knowledge in mathemat:cs does not extend beyond arithmetic. 

G. E. Seymour. 
ELEMENTS OF QUATERIONS. By A. S. Harpy. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 

This work exhibits the scope and power of the new analysis in 
a very clear and concise form. The formidable and unscientific 
character of the work on this subject by William Rowan Hamilton, 
who first developed this fourth branch of the higher mathematical 
analysis, has deterred most mathematicians from giving the sub- 
ject any considerable attention. 

The Differential Calculus and the Calculus of Variations were 
somewhat more fortunate’*when they came from the hands of Leib- 
nitz and La Grange. 

The author of this little book has succeeded in presenting the 
principles of the science in their application to some of the simplest 
propositions in Elementary Geometry; in their application to 


come of the problems in Mechanics; in their application to 
Spherical Trigonometry ; and in their application to loci generally. 
The book illustrates very finely one important fact which is often 
overlooked: the fact that a few simple principles underlie the whole 
body of mathematical truth. G. E. Seymour. 


THE ENGLISH PoEtTs. Edited by Taomas HUMPHREY WaRD. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1880. 


Volumes I. and II. have been described in a previous issue; 
volumes III. and IV. complete the series. The contributors are: 
W. J. Courthope (Addison, Crabbe, and Johnson), Edmund W. 
Gosse (William Walsh, Lady Winchilsea, Ambrose Philips, Thomas 
Parnell, Thomas Tickell, William Somerville, Thomas Moore, 
Charles Wolfe, Thomas Love Peacock, Bryan Waller Procter, 
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Thomas Lovell Beddoes, and Emily Bronté), Austin Hobson (Wil- 
liam Congreve, John Gay, Matthew Green, William Lisle Bowles, 
John Hookham Frere, Thomas Prior Hood, and Winthrop Maek- 
worth Praed), Prof. J. Nichol (Jonathan Swift and Sydney 
Dobell), Mark Pattison (Alexander Pope), Prof. W. Minto (Allan 
Ramsay, Caroline Oliphant, the Scotch minor song-writers of the 
eighteenth century, James Hogg, William Tennant, and William 
Motherwell), George Saintsbury (James Thomson, John Arm- 
strong, Robert Blair, Edward Young, William Shenstone, James 
Beattie), Prof. Edward Dowden (John Dyer, Mark Akenside, 
William Falconer, Oliver Goldsmith, Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, 
Ebenezer Elliot, and Hartley Coleridge), W. E. Henley (John 
Byrom and Charles Kingsley), Thomas Arnold (Richard Glover), 
the Dean of Westminster (John Wesley, Charles Wesley, and John 
Keble), Algernon Charles Swinburne (William Collins), Matthew 
Arnold (Thomas Green and John Keats), the Editor (William 
Whitehead, Christopher Smart, Thomas Warton, William Cowper, 
Lord Macaulay, and Arthur Hugh Clough), Dr. Servia (Robert 
Ferguson and Robert Burns), A. Mary F. Robinson (Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, Joanna Baillie, and Felicia Hemans), J. Comyns Carr ( Wil- 
liam Blake), the Dean of St. Paul’s (William Wordsworth), Sir 
Henry Taylor (Samuel Rogers, Robert Southey, and Thomas 
Campbell), Walter H. Pater (Samuel Taylor Coleridge), Goldwin 
Smith (Walter Scott), J. A. Symonds (Byron), Frederica H. 
Myers (Shelley), Lord Houghton (Walter Savage Landor), W. T. 
Arnold (E. B. Browning), E. J. Payne (Churchill), W. Theodore 
Watts (Chatterton). 

Of the contributors, about half are known in America, and we 
are to assume the competency of the others from their association 
in the work. ‘*The English Poets’’ has met with nothing but 
kindly recognition from the press, and will form a welcome addi- 
tion to most libraries. The typography is handsome, although 
broken type are more common than is customary in volumes issued 
by the Messrs. Macmillan. The prefaces to the extracts are 
various in character and of very different quality. All of the con- 
tributions of Prof. Dowden are, as we should expect, genial, 
discriminating, and helpful. Many of the critical essays are, 
however, too didactic and too much disposed to exalt the personal] 


views of the writers. Dobson’s ‘‘ Congreve,’’ ‘‘ Bowles,’’ and 
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‘*Hood;’’ Miss Robinson’s ‘‘ Barbauld,’’ *“ Baillie,’ and ‘‘ He- 
mans ;’’ the Dean of St. Paul’s ‘‘ Wordsworth ; ’’ Taylor’s ‘“ Camp- 
bell,’’ may illustrate this fault. Some of the essays represent the 
author under consideration as hardly worthy of mention, and 
naturally excite inquiry as to the reason for their presentation. 
Taylor’s ‘‘ Rogers’’ and ‘‘ Southey;’’ Minto’s ‘ Hogg ;’’ Dob- 
son’s ‘‘ Frere ; ’’ Gosse’s ‘‘ Emily Bronté,’”’ ‘‘ Moore,’’ ** Procter,’’ 
and ‘* Beddoes ; ’’ Minto’s ‘‘ Motherwell : ’’ Saintsbury’s ‘‘ Garth ;’’ 
Nichol’s ‘‘ Swift ;’’ and Payne’s ‘‘ Churchill,’’ seem to us of this 
character. Epiror. 
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